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Conducting the 


BEECHAM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


HEN the musieal history of this decade comes to be written it will be found that the name 

of Thomas Beecham stands out as a leader and a pioneer. Needless to say, so exacting a 

musician, in consenting to make records, sets a particularly high standard for performance 

and for the resultant records. The Columbia Company are especially proud of the records of the 

Beecham Symphony Orchestra, because they demonstrate the pre-eminence of the new Columbia 
recording-process, which alone satisfies the Master-Musicians of the age. 


Columbia Records by the Beecham Symphony Orchestra. 


DOUBLE-SIDED 12-inch RECORDS, 5/6 each, 


“ ” 
L1001 Tue MAGIC FLUTE ” Overture, Part 1 (Mozart) Other Master-Musici t 
{ “ Tye Macic FLUTE ” OVERTURE, PART 2 (Mozart) | records ONLY paate l rad arag 
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e! Orchestra 
PRINCE Icor,” Marcu (Borodine) Mme. STRALIA 
SYMPHONY ANTAR—3RD MOVEMENT 


(Rimehky-Karsakow) 
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M. de PACHMANN 
Mr. KENNERLEY RUMFORD 
Mr. W. H. SQUIRE, ete., ete. 


} 
| 
M. YSAYE | 


The Beecham Symphony Orchestra makes Reeords ONLY for 


COLUMBIA RECORDS can be heard 


at all stores aud music dealers. Li 
can also be obtained from them or by % @o 
post from 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., 
Columbia Building, 
Clerkenwell Road, Leadon, E.C. Want 
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THE PLOT AGAINST LIBERTY 


wW" drew attention last week to a preface 
recently written by Mr. George, in which 
it was openly suggested that after the 
War proletarians should “ desist from the 
endeavour to regulate the supply” of the only 
kind of property which they still legally possess 
namely their own labour. This suggestion, as 
we pointed out, is not merely, like so much of 
our recent “‘ social reform,” an approach to the 
Servile State: it is the Servile State. If a man 
has not the right to “regulate the supply ” of 
his own nerves and muscles he plainly possesses 
no rights of any kind. He is no longer, even 
technically, a free man. He is a slave. 

We return to the question this week, giving it 
more prominence, because, in the meantime, the 
campaign in favour of forced labour has developed 
and seems to be coming to a head. Mr. Wells 
and others have blamed us for so continually 
associating the name of George with that of 
Harmsworth, and for openly stating (what every- 


one with inside information knows) that the 
former is by his personal necessities the servant 
of the latter. It is odd that when we are 
challenged in this fashion, some public event 
inevitably occurs which exactly justifies all that 
we have said. It has been so in the present case. 
Coincidently with George’s plea for an abandon- 
ment by the proletariat of the “ right to regulate ” 
the supply of their labour—that is, of their freedom 
— we find a violent campaign in the Harmsworth 
papers directed towards the same end. “Are 
the Labour Leaders thinking ? ” asks Harmsworth 
from day to day in the Daily Mail. We sincerely 
hope that they are. We also hope that the work- 
men themselves are thinking, and that they will 
be found capable of exercising a lucidity of thought 
which those who write for Harmsworth may 
possibly possess, but which they are forbidden 
to use. 

As a plain proposition in morals the thing can 
be very easily stated. It is the great misfortune 
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of this country that the large majority of its ae ne zerala an ee, pale 
citizens possess no property, or at any rate none thought possible. : ayin ee vote 
that could afford them security in their livelihood. so much space to ae K 4 a cd i 
They are, therefore, compelled to sell their labour abominable business. — op ca m 
for A it will fetch, and if such sale were for breaking faith with be re ge — Fa 
altogether unrestricted they would be coptnjatly deprive Ei a aa ol en ante f: “a o "ai 
on the verge of starvation, since no employer right to` re j upPly. — bour, 
rtainly is impossible without provoking such « 
would pay them more than was absolutely ce j sate. dic- 
s i f turbances as must throw the whole e i 
necessary to keep them alive and capable o l eriei o 
zing. I der to protect themselves against confusion. For ! aii 
te ieee Tardd these men have built like the Insurance Act. It is slavery itself. 


up through scores of years, often under bitter The British proletarian has at the moment 
pereen a n ee P ae ER nothing left of his freedom except the paimi of 
Trade Union system which enables them a z bour. If he does not hang on to = 
A +6 ee some Dark of bargain with the owners a ie ie It is no good offering “‘ the 
of the means of production. At length in certain State control of spdcktries 7, aa-d ailike-wea ght. 
trades they have succeeded in establishing by That simply means that the employers may 
means of their control of De supply ge penons have to share some of their profits with the poli- 
me ean ae fe aie Sanat such ticians. Tt is no good saying t at E Ase 
E : e safe s se y Su b 2 nT ae : 
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“ ~ i i i trades, have 4 Ps z J 5 “soc 
been Tecognisod By the employer. Te ie not a San pefetly imagine wet armor se 
good solution, for it still leaves the ordinary The fe ee alba! noT t such “services.” 
family without property, which is its only possible a ALE a See ak. to bargain for it, 
permanent protection. But it is the one thing Sad TOPA ricki dit.” He can have this only 
which in normal times stands between the to a very limited extent so long as he is property- 
working classes of this country and complete less. But to such extent as he has attained it 
eee he will want to keep it, and if the politicians oy 
The ardent patriotism of the working classes to deprive him of it they may look out for 
led them to agree that during the War this security trouble. 
should be suspended, and the Trade Union rules, It is no good appealing to most of the labour 
insofar as they involve the limitation of the ee sides eR ape ace aro often made 
output ie Saree gy be wick nese LeS haat "and easily deceived. We cannot expect 
an enormous sacrifice—how enormous no man eae h the medinin of asimpenny paper to make 
of the governing or middle class can understand— hype ae appeal to the working classes. Our ap i 
patt espadi Staya an eee es eo is rather to intelligent and patriotic men who are 


the express undertaking that at the conclusion 2 themselves in the position off 
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of the War combinations of workmen should a, Sa aK. and realizing what he will feel and 


resume their right to regulate the supply of their how he will act, If the scheme which is now 
own labour, and to impose, so far as the terms afoot is carried into active operation, we shall 
of the very one-sided contract into which they have the whole mass of our working classes in 
were obligéd to enter permitted, such conditions Rav it eis cian ell have. behind it taal 
pad A EAE S tng Bren Aer y Te wg of the strongest motives by which men can be 
preservation of their liberty and es ee athe love of liberty AAt Eiafichoen baa 

On those terms the bargain was struck, and on of a plain breach of faith. ; 
the side of labour it has been faithfully kept. The thing to be insisted upon is perfectly simple, 
It is now suggested that the other side should The Trade Unions must receive back at the end 
break it. That is a typical politician’s idea of ithe War every. power all security which their 
the way to encourage patriotism. eE hes led thea temporarily Pa surren der. 
x ina- s i t recognised an 

Morally such treachery would be an abomina- fy ery Trade Union rule mus FS grips 

i iti it would be, even from the enforced exactly as it stood on August I, I9I4. 
a sea ais “aes which it is the profession Whether any of the rules should or mia not 
of the politicians to serve, a grievous and dangerous þe changed in aS ce ja a moue na faia 
blunder. ; Unionists, and for them alones J 

That servile conditions might be imposed upon changed by full and eae, ee 
the working classes of this country by a judicious of the men, we ee ee oe 
admixture of bribes, plausible offers, and the they must be accepted an 


By far the most important event of the War this week 
is the capture by the Russians of the bridge of Nizniow 
across the Dneister. This brings our Allies across the rail- 
way line which runs through Stanislau, the southernmost 
of the three lines by which Bothmer can retreat. ` The 
stroke does not put him in any immediate danger, for 
his other two lines are still intact and are probably 
amply sufficient for his purpose. It may not even compel 
him to an carly retirement, though it seems not unlikely 
by some indications that a general retreat has already 
begun. If, however, our Allies should be able to follow 
up their blow by seizing the next bridge by Haliz, his 
second line of railway would be in some peril, and a 
retirement of a rather dangerous character would be 
inevitable. On the Western Front perhaps the most 
important news is the evident weakening of the Germans 
before Verdun. The main interest of this lies in the 
proof it affords of the increasing exhaustion of the 
German reserves. It is now evident that the enemy 
cannot at one and the same time resist the Allied offensive 
on the Somme and continue the Verdun assault. He 
is even compelled continually to yield ground to the 
French counter-thrusts on both sides of the Meuse. 
In the North, the British advance continues, but has 
not yet crested the ridge. 


* * * * 


On the subsidiary fronts we have two excellent pieces 
of news—the Italian success before Gorizia and the 
rout of the Turkish attempt against Egypt. Of the 
two, the former is by far the most important, though the 
latter has naturally attracted more attention in this 
country. When the great Austrian offensive against 
Italy broke down, it was certain that our Allies would 
hit back as soon as the increasing embarrassment of 
Austria in the face of the Russian invasion should have 
sufficiently weakened the enemy’s Southern front. They 
have hit back with considerable force and with complete 
Success so far. It seems now certain that Goritzia will 
fall, and Goritzia opens the door of Trieste. It is prac- 
tically impossible that the Austrians can spare any men 
from Galicia to strengthen themselves against the Italian 
attack. Thus Italy’s very important part in the War 
is developing according to anticipation, and should 
now be Visible to all, As for the Suez attack, it seems 
to have had rather the character of a spectacular coup 
made under hopeless circumstances, and foredoomed 
to failure. It has its place rather with the Zeppelin 
Taids and other theatrical demonstrations than with the 
Serious military operations of the War. 
* * * * 
Wit our politicians never learn the importance of keep- 
ing faith? Their juggling over the Irish business has 
already landed usin an apparently hopeless mix and might 
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COMMENTS OF THE WEEK 


easily, if the military situation were less satisfactory, 
have landed us in a disaster. And now we have Dr. 
Addison admitting and apparently defending what appears 
to be a quite explicit breach of the definite pledges given 
to labour when the Military Service Act was passed. As 
we pointed out at the time, the suspicion with which 
conscription was regarded by the organised part of the 
working-classes had nothing whatever to do with the 
Provincial and unpleasing philosophy of the conscientious 
objector. It was due to the perfectly reasonable fear 
that under cover of compulsion for military purposes 
working men might be compelled to labour for the profit 
of the employer. It was pointed out that there was 
nothing to prevent the Government ordering soldiers into 
private factories and compelling them to work there under 
military law. Politician after politician, from the 
Prime Minister downwards, gave a quite unequivocal 
promise that this should under no circumstances be done. 
We urged at the time that these promises were valueless 
and that labour should insist upon having such a thing 
definitely prohibited in set terms in the Act. This was 
not done and now the promises of the politicians have 
been broken as we always suspected that they would 
be. At Llanelly soldiers are admittedly being employed, 
are being made to hand over their wages to the Govern- 
ment, receiving in exchange only their ordinary pay as 
soldiers, It is a sinister fact —and also an act of folly— 
that this breach of faith should coincide with the cam- 
paign in favour of Industrial Compulsion (or in other 
words of Slavery) which forms the subject of our leading 
article. We sincerely trust that organised labour will 
insist upon the thing being stopped. If its leaders are 
wise they will insist at the same time upon such an amend- 
ment of the Military Service Act as we pressed for when 
that Act was passed—an amendment making any employ- 
ment of soldiers on industrial work, except on terms to 
which the Trade Union concerned is a party, definitely 


illegal. 
Mh Diet O° ae * 

ANOTHER indication of what is afoot is to be found in 
the contribution which Mr. Sidney Webb is making to 
the Daily News, on the subject of the step which, in his 
view, ought to be taken to avert the danger of an industrial 
crisis after the War. With his proposal in detail we shall 
probably deal later, but we have just one protest to make 
which it seems desirable to make at once. As we have 
been accused of slandering Mr. Webb, we hasten to say 
that we are quite sure that his motives in this and in 
other matters are wholly disinterested. We have never 
for a moment doubted that Mr. Webb believes in the 


` desirability of establishing servile conditions as sincerely 


as John C. Calhoun did. But if we must not insult 
Mr. Webb (a thing which we have never had the faintest 
desire to do), may Mr. Webb indiscriminately ‘insult 
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British soldiers? In the course of one of his articles 
he pleads that the money due to them at the end of the 
War shall not be given them from the Pay Office in the 
ordinary fashion, but shall be credited to them at the 
local post-office. With the rights and wrongs of this 
suggestion we are not at the moment concerned. If 
it is made perfectly clear to every soldier that the money 
is his to do exactly what he likes with, it does not seem 
to us to matter very much how it is paid to him. But to 
Mr. Webb it does appear to matter, and the reason he 
gives is that the ordinary system of payment would be 
“an endowment of the local publican.” In other 
words, the charge of drunkenness made by George against 
the munition workers of this country as a whole (and 
proved to be false), is now extended to the men who are 
giving their lives in our defence. Does Mr. Webb think 
it generous or even decent to talk in that fashion about 
better men than either he or we ? 

* * * * 
Tue politicians are still tinkering at the pensions for our 
soldiers and sailors, though we are glad to note that the 
local mayors and councillors are well on the alert to 
prevent that appeal to public charity which the politicians 
obviously desire to make. The matter, which will be 
debated in the House of Commons this week, is to receive 
the attention of Mr. W. Thorne and other members of the 
Labour Party, and it is said that in the event of the six 
million pounds promised by the Treasury proving 
inadequate, a strong protest will be made. As we have 
already pointed out, six millions as a capital sum is 
worse than useless, and merely serves to postpone the 
settlement of the problem which should engage the 
attention of the Government. The Committee of Local 
Mayors, however, are determined that they will not be a 
party to the organisation of local charity in the purpose, 
and in every part of the country protests are being made 
to local M.P.’s as to the necessity for assuring our brave 
men a sufficient sum on which to live. Meanwhile, 
cases are to hand each day in which men are shown to 
have received no allowance since the date of their dis- 
charge, such discharge having taken effect from ten to 
twelve months back, since when they have been com- 
pelled cither to go to the workhouse, or to subsist on 
charity. The ineptitude of our politicians has never been 
more clearly demonstrated, and that their negligence 
has done much to cripple the activities of the Statutory 
Committee there can be little doubt. 


* * * * 


MEANTIME, the conditions governing supplementary 
pensions, grants, and separation allowances, from public 
funds have been issued by the Royal Patriotic Fund 
Corporation. It will be remembered that this Fund, 
which raised by public subscription, a sum amounting to 
some millions, has expended but a small proportion in 
assisting the dependents of our soldiers and sailors, 
having invested the bulk in gilt edged securities. The 
conditions include the prohibition of a widow with children 
receiving a total sum in excess of £2 a week. That is to 
say, that an unfortunate woman with say three or four 
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children is in no case to have more than a hundred a year, 
the said hundred being made up by the State Pension 
plus her own earnings or the earnings of the children and 
the supplementary pension. It must be remembered 
that in many cases the husbands of women whose income 
is to be limited to a hundred a year were earning three 
times that amount, and that in order to bring her 
liabilities within that sum, the whole scheme of 
life, both for herself and her children will haye to be 
re-organised. We would once-again point out that the 
Committee of the Royal Patriotic Fund is in no sense 
representative either of the soldiers and sailors whose 
dependents are to be assisted or of the public who sub- 
scribe the means of such assistance. Surely it is time 
that some effort was made to insist that these funds 
should be managed on a more democratic principle, and 
that the money collected should be used for the purpose 
of the appeal, and not invested so that interest on the 
principal merely serves to pay the expenses of salaried 
officials. 


+E * * * 


Taar blood-sucking landlords still attempt to eject the 
wives of our soldiers and sailors, who, serving at the Front, 
are unable to safeguard their homes and their wives, 
there is plenty of evidence to hand, The latest act of 
atrocity took place in North London, where a soldier’s 
wife informed the magistrate that the landlord had 
removed the doors and windows because her rent was six 


-weeks in arrear. We congratulate Mr. Leycester, the 


magistrate in question, on the line he took. He dis- 
patched a warrant officer to inform this particular blood- 
sucker that he would render himself liable to criminal 
prosecution if he attempted to regain possession of the 
premises without the permission of the court ; inasmuch 
as the Courts Emergency Powers Act enacts that nobody 
shall do so without the permission of the court. Mean- 
time, the unfortunate woman with her children is pre- 
sumably without windows and doors. The case is 
aggravated by the fact that she has received no separation 
allowance since her husband joined the colours some six 
weeks ago. Previous to then the woman had paid her 
way, but owing to the negligence of the War Office she 
has been left to manage as best she could with some 
slight assistance from the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families” 
Association and a grant from the parish. It is an in- 
famous and deplorable thing that cases of this kind should 
still occur, and that a woman should run the risk of 
losing her home owing to the criminal negligence of the 
politicians. 
PENS A ene 3 


WE understand that a movement is on foot in Bristol 
to appoint a Committee of Investigation into the manage- 
ment of the University generally. The dismissal of 
Dr. Geraldine Hodgson has excited grave disapproval in 
those circles dissociated from the Pacifist influence so 
strongly represented both on the Town and the University 
Council, and it is felt that the slur which Dr. Hodgson’s 
dismissal casts upon the University will extend to the 


' city itself, and that a feeling will be created that Bristol 
generally is the centre of that Pro-Germanism which 
finds expression in societies such as the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the Union of Democratic Control. 
Up to the present the Council of the University have not 
attempted to answer their critics, and are apparently 
content to remain under the accusation of having severed 
Dr. Hodgson’s connection on account of her opposition 
to the activities of Dr. Leonard and Mr. Saltau on behalf 
of societies deliberately pledged to discourage recruiting. 
The fact that Dr. Leonard, the author of the pamphlet 
entitled “The Healing of Germany ” is still in receipt 
of his salary successfully disposes of the suggestion that 
Dr. Hodgson’s dismissal was a necessary piece of War 
economy. We trust that the:movement in Bristol in 
favour of the appointment of the Committee to investi- 
gate the whole business will receive sufficient support 
to enable the investigation to be carried through. 


* * * * 


Ix order to popularise the fearsome decoction known as 
Mr. George’s “ beer,” the Central Control Board have 
fenced round the selling thereof with strange and 
wonderful restrictions. The ordinary person might 
suppose that it would not be difficult for a publican to 
obtain a supply of this nauseous beverage, and that Mr. 
George and his servant Snowden would be only too 
delighted to think that there were men courageous enough 
to drink and publicans long-suffering enough to sell it. 
A correspondent tells us, however, that before the “‘ beer ” 
can be sold in public bars, notice of the intention must 
be lodged with the police for some seven days. At the 
end of this period a consignment of the liquid may be 
obtained, and the police duly sanction its dispensation. 
The mystery of the seven days opens up endless possi- 
bilities. It is probable, indeed, that the police require 
this notice in order that they may obtain information 
as to the health and prospects of the would-be drinkers, 
So that in cases where the constitution is enfeebled steps 
may be taken to counteract the effects of the compound 
and possible death averted. Possibly, also, the police 
desire to prevent the suicide of those unhappy persons 
tempted to taste Mr. George’s brew, and to rescue his 


victims from the melancholy thus induced. It is a 
kindly thought on the part of the police, and we wish 
them well in their Samaritan undertaking, 


* * * * 


Tue death of Sir Arthur Markham removes from the 
House of Commons one of the few independent men 
left in politics. Sir Arthur was not always on the right 
side, indeed he sometimes seemed to take up the demon- 
strably wrong one from sheer perversity, but at least 
he never took up any side from any unworthy motive. 
To Party “ discipline” (which is, generally speaking, 
another name for bribery) he was magnificently indifferent, 
and to the Caucus he was a terror. He was one of the 
first to join with Mr. Belloc in raising the scandal of the 
secret Party Funds. When the present Lord Chancellor 
took his first step towards qualifying for that position 
(and salary) by moving a shelving amendment, Sir Arthur 
spoke out very plainly, publicly impugned his motives, 
and threatened, if the amendment were pressed, to go 
down to Buckmaster’s constituency and denounce him 
to the electors. Whether he ever did so we do not know, 
but Buckmaster certainly lost his seat, and the reward 
of his service to the politicians was therefore delayed. 
Sir Arthur Markham devoted the last months of his life 
mainly to vigorous criticism of the conduct of the War. 
All that he said was sincere, and much was sound and so 
necessary that one regrets that he should have been so 
often bracketed with men much less honest than himself. 
But he was a patriot and a brave man, and the nation 
as well as Parliament is the poorer for his loss. 


TO OUR READERS. 


In view of the restrictions on the import of paper and 
paper-making material, we should be grateful to our readers 
if they would help us to assist the Government in their 
effort towards economy in the use of paper by giving orders 
to their newsagent to supply them regularly with ‘The New 


Witness.” 


Any reader experiencing difficulty in obtaining ‘ The 
New Witness ’’ would oblige by writing to the Publisher, 
20 and 21, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C., who will 
be pleased to supply the name and address of the nearest 
newsagent, 


If you do not already subscribe to THE NEW WITNESS, or should you experience difficulty in obtaining r 
copy Tegularly from your Newsagent or Bookstall, we suggest that you kindly fill in the form attached and re 


to us without delay. 
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FRANCE AT WAR ; 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF JAURES 


HE French Socialists have been very active recently : 
T no section of the Chamber pushes itself so much 
to the foreground, states its deserts with more 
emphasis, and its claims with more decision. No other 
is so undaunted by responsibilities. It is true that it 
was M. Clemenceau+who apparently conceived the plans 
for the removal of Joffre, the assizes of the Secret Com- 
mittee, the substitution of civilians for soldiers as con- 
trollers of the army, and the overthrowing of the Cabinet 
—while the assault on Verdun was at its hottest; but 
the hand who tried to carry them out was M. Renaudel, 
the editor of the Humanite and the leader of the Socialist 
party since the death of Jaurès. 


The anniversary of the murder of Jaurès was kept 
this year with a solemnity bordering on ostentation ; 
surely the friends of M. de Mun are more modest. The 
Socialists deplore the disappearance of their leader with 
an insistence which shows their affection for a highly- 
gifted and undoubtedly good man, but which also shows 
their certainty that only one attitude can secure the 
victory of France and at the same time the triumph of 
ideal, and this attitude is their own. M. Lévy-Bruhl, 
the Sorbonne professor who officiated at the function 
this year, wrote some time ago a brochure on Jaurès 
which I read with amazement: the tone of it is simply 
that of the legenda sanctorum. 


There is one feature in all the Socialist utterances 
concerning Jaurés which inevitably recurs: very little 
is said on the subject of his actual achievement with 
respect to the War, but the orators are inexhaustible in 
their praise of what he would have done if the revolver 
of Villain had not cut his life short. This praise is vague 
enough, naturally, but we are given to understand that 
Jaurés would have appeared both as a great Socialist 
and a great patriot : perhaps the emphasis is laid chiefly 
on the latter. 

We can easily imagine what Jaurés would have done 
during the War. Undoubtedly he would have been 
ofiered one of the two places in the Coalition Cabine 
which his friends Guesde and Sembat now hold. What 
would have happened if he had accepted? Would he 
have taken a preponderance which had given him claims 
to an exceptional insight and to the renown of a states- 
man? It seems improbable. Gambetta failed at that 
crux, and neither Guesde nor Sembat, remarkable orators 
as they are, have risen to anything like distinction as 
Cabinet ministers. As a matter of fact, Cabinet ministers 
in all the European Governments of the present day 
have, with an exception or two—Kitchener and apparent- 
ly Lloyd George in England, Albert Thomas in France— 
either sunk into insignificance beside their Prime Ministers, 


or they have been brilliant failures. We realise that 
Jaurés was too inexperienced as a doer of deeds, or 
would have been given too few chances to escape the 
fate of Sembat. Probably he would have felt the danger, 
and would have preferred remaining just himself with an 
entire freedom of speech, with his influence over his 
party and the working classes, and with the hope of 
acting over again the part of Gambetta in 1870. But 
it is a striking characteristic of this War that orators, 
much more rhetoricians, are in very small demand. 
Lloyd George’s oratory has been useful on various occa- 
sions, but in France I cannot remember a single instance 
in which what is called warmth of speech has had the 
least importance. Viviani’s beautiful rhetoric was 
decidedly irritating. Briand conquers because he has 
tact, and above all because he is overwhelmingly in the 
right, but he has not to be eloquent. In fact, President 
Poincaré is the only person in whom eloquence is tolerated, 
and it seems to be on account of its being strictly limited 
to state occasions and having something ritual in it. 
So Jaurés as an orator would have been either superfluous 
or in the way. ” 


What would he have been as a party leader? It is 
before this question that we are painfully anxious. 
Evidently, M. Lévy-Bruhl, M. Renaudel and the rest, 
imagine that he would have acted like his party, for 
they seem to be not in the least ashamed of what they 
have done so far; but are we to infer that Jaurés, after 
indulging in magnificently lyrical outbursts in praise of 
Vunion sacree, would have intrigued against Poincaré, 
Briand and Joffre, tried to influence the conduct of the 
military operations, and finally wriggled himself into the 
laced coats and plumed hats of the commissaire aux 
armees? This is unfortunately probable. Jaurès was 
a patriot certainly, but we have too many reasons to 
think that his patriotism would have remained tinged 
with Socialism, and we know what this means. Jaurés 
was a patriot when, a few months before the War, he 
stood for a reduction to two years of the hard-won three 
years military service. Yet, he had had time to bethink 
himself. His illustrious compere, M. Vandervelde, has 
recently told how at the famous Amsterdam Congress in 
1904, Jaurés asked the representative of the Sozial- 
Democratie to tell him frankly what their attitude would 
be in case of a European War. The answer was that if 
the efforts of the German Socialists should fail in main- 
taining peace, they would naturally side with their own 
country. Whereupon Jaurès said to the French delegates: 
“We had better begin to study military questions.” 
He did so, in fact and with the astonishing facility of 
which he gave so many proofs, he produced his volume, 
VArmee Nouvelle. But what did he do, during the ten 
years which separated 1904 from the War to prepare 
his country for the catastrophe, besides urging soldiers 
to adopt views which his logical mind could endlessly 

produce and develop, but which had nothing to defend 
them except that they looked well on paper? The 
answer is printed in the official records of the votes of 
Jaurés on military questions: they were consistently 
hostile to what we have not unlearned yet to call the 
army, and Jaurés here, as in everything else, was only 
a patriot after his own fashion. This is all the blame we 
feel inclined to lay on his memory. 


ERNEST DIMNET. 


THE SHIPPING SCANDAL 


T is high time that a really serious effort was made to 
rouse public indignation in regard to the really amazing 
facts and figures involved in the Shipping Scandal. 

We published last week some particulars as to the rise, in 
the course of one day, of certain shipping shares from 9j- to 
59/-, and we showed, at the same time, that vessels, which 
before the War changed hands for £2,400, as in the case of the 
“ Islandia,” fetched nearly twenty times as much—in this case 
no less than £43,000! Even the old-fashioned type of sailing- 
ship, which one might have thought was hopelessly out-of- 
date, is able to command a really enormous purchase price 
so that a boat, like the “ Olav,” built in 1880, and carrying; 
1,576 tons, has just been sold for £31,000; though nine years 
ago, no one could be found to pay more than £3,800 for the 
privilege of owning her. It is obvious from facts, of which 
these are but samples, that the Government’s taxation of 
surplus War profits has entirely failed in its object, if that 
object was, as we infer, to protect the community from being 
“bled white” by the shipping ring. 


For let there be no doubt whatever about it, these profits 
are wrung, not from the rich or well-to-do alone, but from 
the general body of people, and the exactions, of which they 
are a prolific parent, press with especial severity upon the 
poor. The soldier’s wife, with a large family, heavy responsi- 
bilities, and who finds the allowance from the Government 
meagre enough, has to pay double for her children’s bread, 
in order that the Shipping Ring and its fortunate mani- 
pulators may “get rich quick ” through exorbitant freights. 
Every penny that the shipowners are allowed to add to their 
charges naturally increases the cost of foodstuffs, and adds 
to the difficulties and deprivations of the poor. As the 
Statist pointed out some months ago: “ The rise in foreign 
goods and produce in the British Market has brought about 
corresponding advances in prices of competitive home-made 
or home-grown goods. Consequently, the rise in freights 
carries with it, not only an immense addition to the profits 
of shipowners, but a corresponding addition to the profits of 
farmers and persons who possessed large stocks of foodstufis, 
of raw material, and other goods imported before the recent 
advance in freight rates. Thus early in October, the English 
(Gazeliz) average price of wheat was 43/5, and it is now 56/7, 
in spite of the fact that the world’s food supplies are abundant.” 
The price of wheat, in short, has gone up because the price 
of freights have risen. They have risen so enormously that 
teally colossal profits have been reaped by the companies 
in the space of a few short months. The“ White Star Line,” 
to take a classic case, recently announced a profit for one 
year of Two Million Pounds, after providing for the War 
Tax. The Cairn Line doubled its profits, while the Mercantile 
Steamship Co, paid 35 per cent. and allocated £228,000 to 
a “ special fund.” Most of these figures we have given to our 
readers before, but they cannot be published too often, nor 
can the moral that they suggest be too frequently made clear. 
It is nothing short of monstrous that, while some men are 
being compelled to sacrifice the businesses to the building up 
of which they have deyoted the best years of their life, are 
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being compelled, in short, to face{ruin and indigence, because 
of the War, others should have it in their power to amass 
vast wealth and to pocket millions —millions wrung from the 
nation in its hour of trial. But it is what is happening, 
According to the Statist, the return to shipowners has risen 
from £16,000,000 in 1913 to £130,000,000 in 1916—an 
increase, be it noted, of 712 per cent.! The freightage on 
American grain rose from 9/- per ton to 81/3$—an increase 
of 803 per cent. The Statist calculates that the indirect 
cost to the consumer since the War began amounts to some- 
thing like £400,000,000. This is going on at the very time 
when the mass of the people are enjoined in the most solemn 
terms to practise rigorous thrift and to eschew all luxuries z 
when the widowed mother, who has given her only son and 
support to the Army, has to take refuge in the workhouse, 
and when many a poor child is pinched for food—as the 
statistics of infantile mortality show only too clearly, _ It 
is the literal fact that to-day many families cannot afford 
food, and many butchers have had to close their shops in con- 
sequence. But all the time the Shipping Ring is getting 
richer and richer, and piling up profits, which will amount 
in the aggregate to huge fortunes.¥4Yet the Government is 
content to do nothing in the matter—except impose taxation, 
which, in fact, only helps to increase the freights. 


It is quite clear that the only effective action which the 
Government can take is to commandeer the shipping even 
as they did the railways. Nothing else will suffice to save the 
country from these intolerable exactions. We simply cannot 
afford that they should continue—that this vital service of 
the State should remain in any hands but those of the nation. 
The sooner we realize this elemental fact the better, for the 
sooner will it be made apparent to the Government also. 


LABOUR—AFTER THE WAR 


the Transport Workers and Miners lends considerable 

weight to the proposals put forward by the Triple 
Industrial Alliance. These proposals deal with the conditions 
affecting labour after the War, and form a basis from which 
Trade Unions can organise. The proposals include the 
following :— 


The resumption of Trade Union practices and regulations 
relaxed during the War. 


TT: Amalgamation of the Railway Men’s Union with 


Provision of work at standard living rates, or full main= 
tenance allowance for men and women substitutes for those 
serving. 

That demobilisation should be arranged so that the men 
could be gradually absorbed in civil occupations. 


That there should be an option of extended Army furlough, 
with full pay and allowances, to allow the men to recuperate. 


That registration bureaux, with management boards, one 
half of whose members should be Trade Unionists, should 
be set up for the transition period, and that men who could 
not procure employment should be assured full maintenance 
by the State. 


It is obvious that this last proposal stands no chance of 
being put into‘efiect, and we doubt the wisdom of attempting 
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to enforce the second. The provision of work at standard 
living rates would tend to make possible the continuance of 
the present state of things by which a man is compelled to 
work for a certain employer and is punished if he attempts 
to leave him, while the employer himself is able to suspend 
the man on any trivial excuse that presents itself. 

The really important part of the programme is the insistence 
on the resumption of Trade Union practices following on the 
declaration of peace. That a certain opposition will be made 
to this is quite obvious. Already we find oppressive measures, 
which in pre-War times would not have been possible, have 
been taken against certain sections of the workers, and that 
the patriotism of labour generally has not prevented the 
penalising of certain specific classes. Notably is this the 
case in regard to the South Wales miners, who are debarred 
from asking for an increase of wages, although the mine 
owners have been allowed to increase the price of coal by 
2s. 6d. a ton, The plea of increased cost of management is 
accepted in the case of the employer, but the exorbitant 
prices charged for food-are not considered a sufficient reason 
for a proportionate increase for the men. 


The Railway-men have even greater cause for complaint. 
The wages of Railway workers of all grades are the lowest 
of any class of workers, and the 5s, War bonus does not and 
cannot meet the tremendous increase in the cost of living. 
In spite of this, however, the Railway worker is unable to 
exchange his work for employment of a more profitable 
character owing to the national importance of the Railways 
at the present moment and the difficulties of the position are 
increased inasmuch as the increase in the earning power of 
the munition maker and the miner keeps up the price of 
food and in some instances raises it to an even higher level. 
The Railway workers’ hours are very long, the labour most 
arduous and so hardly does the present state of affairs press 
on him that the Executive of the Union are gravely con- 
sidering the best steps to take to make the Government 
realise the gravity of the situation. That the present low rate 
of wages persists without organised protest shows the magni- 
ficent patriotism of the men; it also proves, however, that 
without the backing of Trade Unionism the worker is power- 
less to improve his position. 

We note however that the programme of the Triple 
Industrial Alliance does not touch on the problem of women’s 
labour after the War. This, to our mind, constitutes one of 
the gravest menaces to Trade Unionism. Especially is this 
the case in those employments where the men have not in- 
sisted that those women who have taken the place of soldiers 
called to the colours should be paid at the same rate, It 
cannot too often be repeated that the capitalist prefers 
women’s labour only when that labour can be had at a cheaper 
rate than men’s. Those trades which have insisted on women 
receiving the same rate as the men they have replaced will 
suffer but little from the female invasion of industry. For 
with the return of the soldiers to civilian life the demand for 
women’s labour will fall and only in those cases where they 
are paid at sweated rates will they be retained. 


We note also that the Triple Alliance seem to have dropped 
their demand that the Government should make it com- 
pulsory upon employers to retain Trade Unionists only. It 
seems to us that once this point were adopted the problem of 
women’s labour would be solved, for the Unions of the more 
highly skilled and better paid trades have always refused and 
will continue to refuse to admit female members. Failing 
this, the Unions may possibly have to consider the formation 
of women’s unions affiliated to their own. Certain engineering 
firms are certain to try and retain women as unskilled or half- 
skilled workers and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
should decide on their attitude on this point before the close 
of the War. At the present time, of the many women em- 
ployed in industry we note that only a small proportion have 
shown any disposition either to form a Union of their own 


or to join such Unions as already exist. This being so,fthe 
initial step in the organisation of female labour will obviously 
have to be taken by the existing Trade Unions, that is if 
they are prepared to accept the continuance of women in 


workshops and factories. 


It is notable that the only case in which men and women 
working side by side are equally well organised is the Cotton 
trade, in which the loyalty of the women to their fellow- 
workers is proverbial. The women do not eam as much as 
as the men, but they are paid at the same rate. That is to 
say, they are paid piece-work and not by time. In certain 
trades, it is obviously to the advantage ofthe worker to be 
paid by the “ piece ” ; in others it is more profitable by the 
hour. In the first case it is possible that the admission of 
the women to a Union would not endanger its stability. 
In the second such admission would obviously tend to lower 
the standard rate of wages. 

For ourselyes while recognising the very valuable work 
women have performed for their country since the outbreak 
of War, we would prefer their employment should not be 
permanent. At the same time, we realise that a determined 
efiort will be made to retain them, and, in our opinion, Trade 
Unionism generally should realise that this danger exists, 
and decide on their plan of campaign while there is yet time. 


A BALLADE OF MOONSHINE 


ie the noise and glitter of garish day 
All ears are deaf and all eyes are blind, 

And deep in the shadows hidden away 

The happy country is hard to find. 

Life and the world seem ill-designed, 
And the soul grows faint in the blaze of noon ; 

But sunset comes with the night behind, 
And everything’s possible under the moon. 


To the harebells’ chiming the pixies play, 

Moonbeam and mist mingle intertwined, 
Draping dewy pavilions for elf and fay 

Of silken tissue with silver lined ; 

And by dreamland senses alone divined 
As the scented breezes a lullaby croon, 

A faint, sweet music is in the wind— 
And eyerything’s possible under the moon. 


Guinevere rides through the woods in May, 

And gallant knights with the red-cross signed ; 
Nymphs peep shyly where satyrs stray— 

Of loving coy yet to love inclined. 

From green crowned hills by the Niblungs mined 
Hammer and pick sound a dulcimer tune ; 

For all secret things in the night are shrined— 
And everything’s possible under the moon. 


Envoi. 


Dear Lady of Dreams—you only are kind, 
The day is long, let the night come soon— 

When the fetters of fact can no longer bind, 
And everything’s possible under the moon. 


SIDNEY ALLNUTT, 


= MR. WELLS AND “THE NEW 


WITNESS” 


AM glad that Mr. H. G. Wells has been persuaded 
to reconsider his earlier decision, and I am sure all 
readers of THE New Witness will give careful 

consideration to the “Open Letter” which appears in 
another column this week, 


In so far as that letter concerns my brother I- may 
safely leave him to deal with it, as also with the defence 
of that general policy with which we have been jointly 
associated. If Mr. Wells really says “ Rubbish !” when 
told that the politicians deal in the dark with vast secret 
funds, he is no doubt saying what a great many non- 
political persons would have said some six or seven years 
back. Now that the existence of the Party Funds and 
their secrecy is not only common knowledge, but has been 
enforcedly admitted by the politicians themselves (did 
Mr. Wells read the amazing evidence of Illingworth and 
the two Murrays before the Marconi Committee ?), I 
simply cannot imagine what such an exclamation can 
possibly mean. But all that I can safely leave to G. K. C. 


There are, however, certain comparatively minor 
criticisms of THE New*Wrrness contained in Mr. Wells’s 
letter which concern editorial matters for which I alone 
am responsible, and which my brother is under no obli- 
gation to defend. Of these I will speak. 

First, there is the question of our editorial attacks on 
Mr. Masterman. Now I think it very probable that my 
brother and I should disagree to a considerable extent in 
our estimate of Masterman’s character and motives. 
But when Mr. Wells asks why Masterman has been 
indicted in Tne NEw Wirnzss, and is unable to “ discover 
any far-reaching system of corruption assailed through 
him,” the answer is surely obvious on the face of the 
facts. 

Mr. Masterman is attacked because through him can 
be assailed and exposed one of the chief political evils of 
our time—the temptation under which young men of 

some ability, and perhaps of originally honest intent, are 
placed to betray their constituents for a “ career.” 
Just because Masterman entered politics as an avowed 
(and perhaps sincere) idealist, because he professed (and 
perhaps felt) a passionate devotion to the cause of the 
poor, because he was closely associated with men of 
like mind, many of whom are still working for the cause 
which he has abandoned, his case is an example to be 
continually marked and emphasised; and, indeed, the 
better you think of Masterman as he once was, the more 
awful will the example be to you. For, whatever his 
motives, it cannot be denied that this man, on whom 
such high hopes were once fixed, had no sooner swallowed 
the bait which the politicians offered him than he found 


the hook firmly in his throat. He was not only compelled 
to break in the most cynical fashion his pledges to his 
constituents—to vote, for instance, as a pensionary 
against the Right to Work Bill within a year of having 
voted as a free man in its favour—but the politicians 
proceeded to put upon him some of the lowest and 
meanest work which their professional necessities 
demanded: the whitewashing of the Akbar Scandal, 
the attempt to put the Marconi Contract through without 
discussion, and the deception of the Trade Unions over 
the Insurance Act. I do not suppose that he liked doing 
these things. I am willing to believe that the better 
part of him revolted against them, But he did them. 
And as it is exceedingly desirable that young politicians 
should be warned off the road which leads to the doing 
of such things, we have always used the name of 
Masterman as a warning and a scarecrow. Had his 
career been brilliantly successful, his example might 
have done incalculable evil. If I have done anything 
to prevent its being successful, I consider that I have 
done at least one public service, z 
; ae other case chosen by Mr. Wells is so absurd that 

really cannot treat it seriously. I know nothing a 
Mr. Ford Maddox Hueffer : eared yi Gavi sepia 
spite” against him. A signed review appeared in the 
literary part of Taz New Witness which very severely 
criticised one of Mr. Hueffer’s recent books. I happen 
to know that the reviewer was as innocent of personal 
knowledge of Mr. Hueffer or of any cause of resentment 
against him as I am myself. What was resented, and 
I think justly resented, was the suggestion which the 
book contained to the effect that English people were 
in the habit-of hiding in cellars garnis through terror of 
Zeppelins. Mr. Hueffer may have meant no harm, but 
it was a false, offensive, and almost treasonable thing to 
suggest. There my quarrel and the reviewer's quarrel 
with Mr. Hueffer begins and ends. To include him among 
the persons against whom a vendetta is conducted is 
ludicrous in view of the facts. Outside that particular 
matter I do not think he has been mentioned except in 
the ordinary way of literary criticism, 

I do not know whether my brother agrees with me 
that it is time to blow the gaff in regard to the very good 


- joke (arising in the first instance from a very natural 


mistake of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s on which he built a very 
entertaining article) over which we have both often 
laughed—I mean the joke about our “ French ” mother, 
Anyhow, I will leave it to him to do it if he chooses. 
My mother, I am glad to say, is still accessible to be 
put in as evidence. As, however, I do not wish another, 
and much less pleasant, legend in regard to myself to 
spring up from the seed planted by Mr. Wells, I think 
I had better put it on record that, to the best of my 
belief, the two doctors who, when I attested under the 
Derby Scheme, felt unable to pass me for anything but 
the Reserve (to which I am attached) did so on the score 

not of a constitution prematurely wrecked by debauchery, 
but on that of the possession of slight varicose veins, 
which I had had since I was a child, and certainly many 
years before I ever tasted what Mr. Wells would probably 
call “ alcohol.” 


CECIL CHESTERTON. 
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the shelter of the trees to smoke and chat before entering 
on a fresh round of devotion. But the boy with the withered 
arm, his trousers rolled up above his knees, never aaa 
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all men in our democratic age that rely overmuch on birth Some ‘hues you cannot describe, cannot even attempt, and 
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ago to soothe the thirst of a fainting saint. They built a unintelligible things to disclose the unrest of his soul. God 
church there, and in simpler times holy men walked and made it with its courage to believe and its courage to accept, 
prayed along the terraces of the wooded hill; but all that and-into that emotional tabernacle only God can see. 
is gone, leaving only Se eee anes eee vee But it is possible, at any rate, to step off from the rock to 
and mouldering pyramids of stones to hear from the fatuous a not inappropriate consideration, namely, the boy's wisdom 
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emergencies. his practical utility would probably stop at the writing of 
Sheltered from a cutting wind that seems to have escaped lead lotion or iodine in cabalistic symbols. A very distin- 
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rude altar, where an old man showed me five cavities fashioned its essential strength from something that is in reality its 
by the saint’s fingers in order to bring conviction to a turbulent essential weakness. _ There are people, like the anatomist who 
pagan, and so slowly back to the opposite side of the pool spent so much of his time in pursuit of abnormalities that in 
and along the other pathway to the beginning. The women the end he could make nothing of the normal frame, fc r 
were the more persevering, sometimes the men crept up to whom the niceties of Tweedledum and Tweedledee have 
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unfathomable mystery. An ultimatum is not a prayer. An 
alternative is not a prayer, neither is a taunt; and until a 
man brings himself to see the meaning of the word as connoted 
by the stricken lad he will not be in a position to argue wisely 
en the miraculous. The lad’s prayer connotes devotion, 
connotes reverence, connotes anxiety and resignation, but it 
does not connote what his critic would hold as the very 
essence of it—doubt. Doubt of receiving these might possibly 
be, but doubt of the power of Providence to give—never. 
His prayer, you see, is expansive as his belief, and his belief 
is the standard of a companionship that is greater than 
disappointment. And that is why the young man—miracle 
or no miracle—will continue to obey the dictates of his own 
simplicity at the pool rather than the most novel humbug 
that leads to the devil. 
At the pool he stands for something more than the wisdom 
of his religion; he stands for something far more human, 
the comfort of it. And if that is not convincing as a reason 
for his going there, let me say that it was just that attribute 
in the faith of his fathers that kept them alive and hopeful 
in sufferings that would have driven the most rational 
rationalist to cut his throat, after proving in some Sunday 
newspaper that there is no God. There is hardly a limit to 
what a man may get out of religion if he only tries. For 
some it is a hobby, some get money out of it, some fame like 
the bishops, some mere notoriety like a certain popular 
magazine divine, not a few get intolerable filth out of it. 
Mr. Shaw gets good fun and Mr, Chesterton exhilarating 
intellectual exercise; but with every desire to be just to 
both those famous men and the rest, i doubt if anybody gets 
anything out of it comparable to the comfort which is the 
special blessing of the poor homely lad’s belief. That faith 
flames to no eclectic Deity. It is the very symbol of the 
miraculous, the very carnest of it, because it is greater than 
desire and reaction. It is in the last resort the rallying 
ground of the tired spirit that must have something to cling 
to, or it falls, Joun Higes. 


THE PEASANT PROPRIETOR 


F this country had been as dependent for its food supplies 
upon the British farmer as Germany has been dependent 
upon the German farmer, probably we should have 

been starving by the middle of 1915. It is unlikely that 
Germany will be starved at all, however long the War may go 
on. Jf she is driven to surrender by economic pressure, the 
decisive shortage will be in those things which she cannot 
produce within her own borders, or by the lack of labourers 
on her Jand, or through the necessity for dividing her produce 
with her partners in crime, This does not mean, of course, 
that many foodstufis are not scarce in Germany at present, 
or that they will not become scarcer. Most of the German 
People are getting less to eat to-day than they got two and 
a-half years ago, and of worse quality. They have three 
poor meals daily now, as against six good ones per day in 
1913. Animal fats are hardly to be had at all, we know ; 
but this circumstance will také effect in the munition works 
and on the battlefield before it brings the German householder 
to his grave. Milk, we are told by some correspondents, is 
comparatively plentiful—which it cannot be ; meat, we hear, 
and doubtless hear correctly, is at a very high figure. But 
men can live and live long and healthily, if uncomfortably 
and without pleasure, on a diet of bread and potatoes and 
greenstufi and roots from their gardens and allotments; 
and there is no evidence that Germany will be short of any 
of these things, Indeed, the probabilities are that she will 
not. If she is not, she will go on fighting—unless she has no 
men left or the blockade prevents her obtaining outside 
supplies for her gun and shell factories. 
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The point to remember most clearly is that, given similar 
emergencies to meet, the British people would have been 
starving a year ago had our Navy been defeated, or our 
mercantile marine seriously discommoded by submarine or 
aerial raiders. If our Navy were defeated this week, and a 
combined submarine and Zeppelin campaign cut off our 
oversea food supplies, we should be starving by Christmas 
next. Agriculturally, our case to-day is worse than ever ; 
and the Government is doing nothing material to improve 
it. “ At the outbreak of War,” according to British Govern- 
ment publications, “ Germany was producing about nine- 
tenths of the food and fodder usually required: in other 
words, she imported, after allowing for exports, one-tenth 
only of the food required to feed her people and livestock.” 
We rely for five-sixths of our bread on the foreign grower, 
and for half our meat on the foreign feeder. Recently there 
has been a vigorous agitation to alter this dangerous state of 
affairs, 


What do you think the Government remedy is, so far as 
they have revealed it to the public? Tt is to find 6,000 acres 
of land and to settle thereon 300 ex-soldiers and sailors» 
This scheme will make provision for one in ten thousand of 
the ex-service men who are expected to wish to settle on the 
land after the War—an estimate based upon actual inquiries 
in the Army and Navy; and it will deal with one four- 
thousand-five-hundredth of our cultivated (our under- 
cultivated) land. 

Before the War 93 per cent. of the land of Germany was 
broken up into small holdings ; and not merely into small 
holdings but small ownerships, the owner and the cultivator 
being one and the same man. In England and Wales before 
the War only11 percent. of our land was occupied by its owners! 
Let the reader who would understand the relation between the 
small holding and the national efficiency in War and peace 
carefully digest these figures. Let him remember that only 
7 per cent. of German land was cultivated by men who did 
not own it; where as in England and Wales 89 per cent, was 
so cultivated, 

Having realised what these figures mean in the wide 
distribution of a sense of responsibility and of pride in personal 
possession, let the reader note these further facts :— 

The German farmer (an owning small holder usually) feeds 
70 to 75 persons on each acre of cultivated land as compared 
with the British farmer's (usually a large owner or a large 
tenant) 45 to 50 persons. 

The German grows 33 tons of corn per 100 acres, the 
Briton 15. 

The German grows 55 tons of potatoes per 100 acres, the 
Briton 11. 

The German grows 4} tons of meat per 100 acres, the 
Briton 4 tons. 

The German grows 28 tons of milk per 100 acres, the 
Briton 17} tons. 

The German grows 2} tons of sugar per 100 acres, the 
Briton none. , 

To those persons who have been brought up in the belief 
that the British farmer is “ the best in the world, my boy,” 
such statistics must come with a very rude shock. Still 
more strikingly they are coming home to our people in the 
shape of grotesque prices for the necessaries of life. They 
are not my figures, invented to serve a case ; indeed they hit 
some of my own views about the land almost as hard as they 
do those of Mr. Prothero and other advocates of industrialised 
large farming. You will find these statistics, with a lot 
besides, in a report just out on “ The Recent Development 
of German Agriculture,” by T. H. Middleton, C.B., Assistant 
Secretary to our Board of Agriculture, which you.can buy for 
4d, from Wymans. 

It is the habit of the ordinary advocate of small holdings 
in England to apologise for troubling the State and the land- 
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‘owner. He pleads all sorts of social and moral advantages 
in the subdivision of land—the little rural man will feel 
that he is working for himself and his family ; his children 
will be available to swell the labour roll of the larger farmers 
at odd times or regularly; we ought to give the labouring 
man a chance, an outlook; anyway, no great harm will be 
done by letting him faddle about with a few acres—he will 
no doubt make a mess of it and warn off other ambitious 
sixteen-bob-a-week serfs. 

That is a rough and ready summary of the sort of talk 
we get from most of our “ land reformers,” anxious to help 
the poor man, but not too much; to conciliate the larger 
farmer; to appeal to the good nature of the landowner. 
Few of us had the temerity to deny point-blank the claim 
of Mr. Prothero that the large farm is the soundest economic 
unit; that we must look to the big farm run on industrial 
lines, as a food factory, and to the medium-sized farm, for 
the bulk of our food supply. These German figures assault 
the Prothero position with both feet, as it were. 

We have only four million and a quarter acres of land 
in use as farms of less than 50 acres: Germany has over 
384 millions: 26 millions between 12} and 50 acres. This 
is the size of small holding most intelligent men who favour a 
systematic extension of small holdings want to see multiplied 
indefinitely in England. On the average, German land is 
not so good as our own, or so well situated climatically, or 
so near to valuable markets; in fact, as far as there is a 
handicap at all, it is against the German small holder. Why, 
notwithstanding all this, does he beat “ the best farmers in 
the world,” at their own game? 


As Mr. Middleton reminds us, the ancient test of good farm- 
ing in England was the yield in foodstuffs from a given area. 
Subjected to this test the German peasant proprietor has 
beaten the large British tenant farmer altogether in the last 
generation. “Our position is no longer satisfactory,” says 
Mr. Middleton mildly. It is not. How are we to better it? 
For myself I want a big scheme of farm colonies, one at least 
in every county of England and Wales, organised to train 
freely in the science of production (including animal nutrition) 
-all men and women who wish to beso trained ; and meanwhile 
‘to employ these men and women in the production of food- 
stuffs primarily for our Army and Navy and kindred services. 
Every trained man who desired a small holding I would give 
a small holding, financing him on easy terms for the develop- 
ment and stocking of the same. 


At the outset, it might be necessary that he should associate 
himself with others in a co-operative credit society or a co- 
operative implement society or any of a dozen other forms 
of co-operative effort. But, if so disposed, he should be at 
liberty always to clear out of his holding on fair terms ; and 
his co-operation with others should be voluntary. The 
State supervision must be advisory and friendly, not dicta- 
torial and disciplinary. 

Whether such a scheme can be realised in England I do 
not know; but I believe it can, given the needful degree of 
public pressure. Our men and women are just as good agri- 
culturists as the Germans: I think they are better. They 
do not like to be “organised,” but they do like to “ co- 
operate,” when they understand what it means and what 
it is for—else how can one explain our enormous co-operative 
distributive movement? That movement has its defects, 
among them the vice of “ divvy-snatching”’; but, on the 
whole, it is a fine and worthy achievement. The co-operative 
boot and shoe factories and flour mills and so on are paving 
the way for a co-operative agricultural policy. When this 
‘comes it will do as great things in rural England as the small- 
owners of Germany, acting co-operatively, have done there. 

Germany has now no chance to win this War ; just as ina 
sense the Allies, since the battle of the Marne, has never had 
a chance to lose it. But that Germany has been able so long 


to hold out is due directly to the intensive land cultivation 


of its small holders. This has grown up, be it remembered, 
alongside an intensive development of the manufacturing 
industries: often in conjunction with them, for example, 
in the matters of sugar beet and bacon. 

It is the custom of fools in England to chatter glibly of 
the unparallelled “‘ method” of Germany, of her unrivalled 
capacity of her ruling class for “organisation.” Most of 
this talk is humbug or ignorance. In the Board of Agri- 
culture Journal for November last, appeared an articleshowing 
how the German Government almost threw away by its 
stupidity the advantages conferred upon it through the skill 
and foresight of its peasant proprietors ; how it fed wheat to 
cattle, and delayed slaughtering cattle, and then slaughtered 
them when they had eaten the wheat and had begun to lose 
weight; and so on and so on. The politicians in Germany, 
luckily for us, have made as many bad mistakes as our own. 
But, like our own incompetents, they have been saved so 
far from the results of their follies by the common working 
people. If Germany gets out of this muddle with any dignity 
at all left she will have to thank the man and the woman with 
the hoe. The small holder, not the Army, is the backbone of 
Germany. WILLIAM Purvis. 


OUR GARGE 


UR Garge worn’t niver wan to roam, 
Like zome ez I could name ; 
Mortal vond ’ce was of ees ’ome, 

Volks and vriends the same. 
Reckon ’twuz rayther ‘ard fer ‘ee 
When ’ee wint volunteer, 

Zot in ees ways oncommonly— 

But Garge niver shirked, naw vear ! 


Did zim that quare about the place 
Wi’ Garge a gone away, 

Us praper longed to zee ’ees vace, 
And ’ear what ’ee would zay. 

Now and agin ’ee zends a line 

Du Garge, but there, I zim 

Ez letters dawn’t, ’owever fine, 
Make up fer lost of ’im. 


Féyther and me be gittin’ along 

In years, the both of us, 

But it dawn’t du gude fer to make a song, 
Nor kick up a brave old fuss. 

*Twould praper vex our Garge to ’ear 

Ez us did miss un bad ; 

So us kapes our consel and niver vear 

Ez us would worrit the lad. 


They do zat ez our Garge’ull git 
Zome medal vrom the King 

Fer bravery; ’ee an’t zaid it 

*Bout it wan single thing. 

But there! ’ee niver bain’t the zort 
’Ee’s trumpet fer to blaw, 

Modest ’ee be, yit fearin’ nort, 
Reckon us ought to knaw. 


Feyther and me du often zit 
And spake o’ thic gurt day i 
When Garge comes back ; us dawn’t fergit 
“ If it plaze God” to zay. 
EDITH DART. 


THE UNHAPPY WARRIOR 


LITTLE more than fifty years ago two men met and 

shook hands in the Court House of Appomattox. 

One was a man who seemed to have stepped out of 

the morning of the world, clad with all its romance. I do 
not think that since the Middle Ages there has been any 
soldier who has so perfectly fulfilled the chivalric ideal of 
arms as Robert Lee, His generosity, his utter devotion, against 
all his personal inclinations, to that State to which he believed 
his loyalty to be due, his sensitive anxiety (exhibited very 
interestingly in the liberation of his own slaves on the eve of 
the War) that no touch of personal motive should colour 
the sacrifice which he was offering, his magnanimity in 
victory and his splendid dignity in defeat, even the irrelevant 
details of his t personal presence—all these make 
such a picture of Wordsworth’s vision of “The Happy 
Warrior” as we have hardly seen since St. Louis. Also he 
was what St. Louis was not—a great soldier in the technical 
sense, a brilliant stragetist who maintained for five years a 
successful fight against overwhelming odds. He came to 
Appomattox to accept defeat at last. He shook hands with 
his conqueror, talked easily over old days at West Point, 
and then went back to his soldiers, to whom he addressed 
these words: “ Comrades, we have fought through this 
War for five years. I did my best for you.” With that he 

rode away: and left public life for ever. 

It had been fortunate for his conqueror had he done the 

same. Ulysses Grant was not a great General like Lee, nor 
was he, like Lee, ‘a man of romantic personality, but he was 
a good soldier, with a keen, realistic eye for the realities of a 
campaign, and, moreover, with something more than ordina: 
measure of that generosity which generally goes with the 
high profession of arms. Strdgetically he was badly out- 
matched. His famous phrase about “ Fighting it out on this 
line if it takes all the summer,” is remembered ; but it is 
commonly forgotten that the actual result of fighting it out 
on that line was the series of bloody and profitless battles 
in the Wilderness, which, if the North had not had inex- 
haustible reserves, would have meant for Washington very 
much what Verdun will probably mean for Berlin. What 
really stands to Grant’s credit as a soldier is that he grasped 
the plain military truth, which so few people to-day seem 
able to understand, that, pending a decision, success in war 
depends ultimately on numbers. He knew that the enemy 
had not the reserves which he could command. He knew 
that they could be wom down. At the cost of enormous 
Sacrifice of life he ultimately wore them down. He “ kept 
on killing Southerners,” if I may paraphrase Father Vaughan’s 
excellent recommendation to the British Army. It is true 
(and here there is a divergence in the parallel) that he killed 
even more of his own men. But the North could afford such 
losses, while the South could not. He was, therefore, perfectly 
right in making the sacrifice, 

Grant was not a man whose personality lends itself as 
does Lee’s to the galmour of romance. Mr, Lovell Coombs, 
in his interesting though somewhat too eulogistic biography, 
“M. S. Grant,” published by Macmillans (2s. net), does 
his best to make a hero of him ; but I do not think that 
anyone will feel that he has quite succeeded, And yet there 
was something heroic about Grant, something which appeared 
in him as a soldier, and perished, or all but perished, when 
he was caught in the net of the politicians. That is the real 
tragedy of Grant—the tragedy of the Unhappy Warrior. 

At Appomattox it would be difficult to say which of the 
two Generals behaved better. Certainly nothing could be a 
better model for a victorious soldier than Grant's treatment 
of his defeated rival and of the Southern army. That 
attitude he maintained honourably so long as he was a 
soldier. When Thaddeus Stevens and the rest were searching 
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for evidence which might justify a policy of savage retaliation, 

Grant sent to the President a at aga the contition of the- 
South, breathing throughout ‘the spirit of justice and con- 
ciliation—a report which excited a characteristic outburst of 
acrimonious folly from Charles Sumner. When after the 
assassination of Lincoln the Government determined to 

arrest Lee on the monstrous charge of being an accessory to 

that crime, Grant said plainly that he had pledged his\word 

to Lee at Appomattox, and that if a hair of his vanquished 

enemy’s head were touched he would vindicate his own 

honour, if necessary, by a military coup d'état, a threat which 

proved effective. If he had died at that point in his career 

he would have been remembered not only as a strong soldier 

but as a man who seemed to possess no small gift of wise 

and generous statesmanship. s 

Unfortunately for his fame he survived, went into politics, 
and became not only a tyrant in the South, but in the North 
the head of the most corrupt administration that Ameriea 
has ever known. 

The trouble began with his quarrel with President Johnson. 
In that quarrel Johnson behaved intemperately and unwisely, 
but he seems to have been in the right as regards the main 
facts. That, however, is a small matter. Had Grant, when 
he thought it necessary to throw over his temporary appoint- 
ment as Minister of War in succession to Stanton, retired 
with dignity into private life, no blame could have attached 
to him. Unfortunately, his resentment led him to attempt a 
political revenge, and for that purpose to throw in his lot 
with a stupidly fanatical party without even having the 
excuse of sharing their fanaticism. 

For Grant certainly shared neither Sumner’s superstitious 
veneration for a black skin nor Stevens’ fanatical hatred of 
the civilisation of the South. Before the War he had not, 
so far as I am aware, given the smallest indication of any 
dislike of the Southern institutions. He had married a 
Southern wife, and had inherited as a part of her dowry a 
valuable consignment of negro slaves. His proper place was 
obviously with Johnson in defending a policy of sense and 
Magnanimity against the fanatics. Had he been able to 
take that place, it is at least possible that his great military 
reputation would have turned the scale in favour of sanity. 
But, in fact, We not only failed to use his influence on that 
side, but allowed that influence to be wrested from him and 
used by others in his name for the prosecution of an utterly 
hopeless policy of unjust and unintelligent coercion. 

But that depth is not the lowest to which he sank. I do 
not think that he was a dishonest man or would himself 
have touched unlawful gain ; but the political clique which 
surrounded him—the Whisky Ring people and the rest— 
rioted in loot until the scandal became so gross that the 
North became more disgusted than the South, and even 
Sumner joined in the revolt. I suppose that the truth is 
that Grant, a soldier, was at the beginning too ignorant of 
politics to understand what those around him were doing ; 
while he was, perhaps, at the last too deeply compromised 
to dismiss and punish those whom he must then have known 
to have been guilty. It is characteristic of Charles Sumner 
that he could not get anywhere near realities even when, 
by accident, he was on the right side. At the very moment 
when American politics were going to rot through the inability 
of the President to control any of his subordinates, he solemnly 
accused Grant of aspiring to a permanent dictatorship. The 
fact, of course, was that Grant was merely a tool in the hands 
of a very vile set of men, who used his name for their pro- 
tection. But that he did deliberately cover them with that 
protection cannot be denied in the face of the facts. 

Mr. Coombs passes lightly over these unpleasant matters. 
He also passes lightly over the attempt made during Grant’s 
Presidency to place the Southern white man permanently 
under the heel of the negro. “ Meanwhile,” he says, “ the 
famous Ku Klux Klan, the lawless organisation which sought 
by violence to prevent the emancipated slaves from asserting 


their independence, was being suppressed with firmness.” 
Just so. So was the Land League in the ’eighties. But the 
irish to-day own their own fields, and the Southern whites 
to-day govern their own Commonwealths. X 

The tragedy of this man’s story cannot be interpreted in 
such terms of easy eulogy. It is the more of a tragedy because 
the man was ultimately honest, and might almost have been 
great. If he had been quite honest and just a little greater, 
America might have been spared many evils the end of 
which is not yet. C.C. 


PEOPLE OF NO IMPORTANCE 


HE is short and tub-like of figure with an underlying 
S sturdiness of limb, large, capacious hands of infinite 
kindliness, and a wistful brown face, Her eyes have 
the fidelity and the patience of the peasant, with occasional 
gleams of a humour that peers out in a puckered little smile. 
She wears a hat, fearing that approaching age will be more 
clearly marked if she frames her scanty grey hair in a bonnet. 
She moves quickly, and tries to conceal a little hacking 
cough, “It’s me tubes, Miss, and thank you kindly. Ladies 
don’t like to be disturved with anybody’s cough, so I keeps it 
in so far as I am able.” 

She cannot “ mind ” how old, or rather how young she was 
when she first went out to work, but she has been at it ever 
since, and her chief hope would seem to be that she may work 
right up to when she’s “called,” not caring to give other 
people trouble. A country woman by birth, her home is 
never without a bit of Hower and a blackbird in a disreputable 
wicker cage whistles her welcome when she returns from 
charring, In the long ago she had a husband, but he died 
young, leaving her three small children and a large portrait 
brooch from which his face, pinned on her bosom, looks out 
from a wreath of hair. 

She resents commiseration, being possessed of the courage 
of the poor, and the fact that she has adopted an 
entire family of great-nieces, orphaned and friendless, 
does not seem to strike her as unusual or even reckless 
for a woman of uncertain income. “I shall be dead 
some day, Miss, and what I don’t spend I must leave behind,” 
is her philosophy, though she does not add that she spends 
pitifully little on herself. She reads with difficulty, and can 
write not at all, but her memory is astonishingly accurate, 
and her mental processes in relation to addition and subtrac- 
tion fearful and wonderful to witness. 

She is of an independent spirit and has fought many battles 
with the bugbear of her class —the School Attendance Officer— 
“the likes of him had better mind the children the poor 
mothers has to leave outside the pub, Miss. A great carcase į ” 
On the whole, however, she is of a law-abiding nature, though 
given to criticising the person of our King whom, for some 
unknown reason, she refers to as “ That image. And none 
the better for being king, Miss, God forgive me for saying it.” 

Like most of her class, she has had considerable experience 
in sick-nursing and has quaint superstitions relative to dead 
folk, whom she appears to think retain their ailments, if not 
their attributes, in the world to come. 

“A dear little body, Miss,” so she described one of her 
charges, “she looks that peaceful it’s sad to think she’ll be 
put in water, and her suffering something cruel with 
rheumatism.” 

“Tn water ? ” I repeated, wondering if she had pictured a 
new and remarkable future state. 

“Bless you, yes, Miss; isn’t she going to be buried at 
Kensal Green—and that with a clay soil. . .? 

Round of back, with shoulders that grow yet more bowed, 
Isee her toiling, spendthrift of her strength, hersubstance and 
her sympathy, until at last, in harness, “ If God spares me, 
Miss,” she will fall down. |The great-nieces may miss her; 
I am sure the black bird will 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
WORLD’S END 
TWO CRANKS AND A COSMOPOLITAN 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


LL who enjoy the romances of Mr. H. G. Wells 
are aware that the politics of THE New Witness 
are conducted in a pothouse; which seems 

nowadays to mean a place where men are still allowed 
to drink out of moderately small pots. At anyrate, 
we shall probably continue to “crab every effort” of 
the great Temperance Campaign to encourage the pur- 
chase of a quart pot of whisky per man. But Mr. Wells’s 
remarkable monologue was followed in the Daily News 
by a letter from Mr. Nathaniel Jacobs, which, while 
professing to support Mr. Wells, corrected him sharply 
on certain points. He suggested a more occult quality 
in TuE NEw Wirtyess office, an apartment which may 
be to all appearance a pothouse, but is seen at a second 
and more searching glance to be “a torture chamber.” 
It was one of Mr. Wells's delusions that THE NEw WITNESS 
attacks everybody. But Mr. Jacobs indignantly denies 
that THe New Witness attacks anybody, excepting 
Jews and Jews alone. Mr. Wells implied that our liberty 
is a general anarchy: Mr. Jacobs explicitly affirms 
that we never asked for any liberty, or anarchy, except 
the bare permission to persecute the Hebrew. He pins 
me personally with the words: “ You know well enough 
that at this moment your brother and Mr. Belloc are 
pursuing with terrible persistency their propaganda of 
hate against the Jewish race.” Of course; it partly 
depends upon what moment you mean. If you count 
it as the moment when the Daily News goes to press, 
they were probably pursuing their propaganda in their 
sleep; and “urging in dreams the shadowy chase” 
o’er Palace Green and Hyde Park Corner. If it means 
the moment at which the words caught my guilty eye, 
I cannot say for certain how my two Anti-Semite 
colleagues were occupied; but I can make a guess. 
Mr. Belloc was probably drawing little maps to show 
how the Jewish artillery had been out-manceuvred in 
the crevices of the Alps, so that the Jewish invasion of 
North Italy failed like the frantic Jewish assaults upon 
Verdun. Mr. Cecil Chesterton was probably answering 
the Rabbi Shaw upon the point of whether the words 
usually translated from the Talmud as “ E. D. Morel”’ 
are not really “‘ Georges Deville ” in the original Hebrew. 
But while they were doubtless persecuting the Hebrews 
with such fiendish ingenuity as to seem to the casual 
reader to be talking at great length about totally different 
things, Mr. Jacobs clearly thinks that I also never for a 
moment forget Jerusalem, and that my right hand is 
therefore endowed with a similar cunning. He is con- 
vinced that I also have a monomania of Anti-Semitism : 
and this is what makes the fact which follows it so very 
odd. 

For on the same day on which Mr, Jacobs’ accusation 
smote me, I received a yet more deadly denunciation 
from Mr. Joseph Banister; who is an Anti-Semite with 
no nonsense about it, and who lumps me along with 
the Jews as “a half-caste foreigner” worming my way 
into an England where I am only a greedy alien. I 
cannot imagine what he means; it seems to have some- 
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thing to do with my having opposed the campaign against 
the Boers: but what pleases me is the thought of the 
simultaneous fury falling upon me for being Pro-Semite 
and Anti-Semite in the same twenty-four hours. Mr. 
Banister sends me a closely-printed catalogue of Anti- 
Jewish charges, some of them quite true, some of them 
quite mad, but all marked with a morbid intensity and 
mania of conspiracy exactly like that of Mr. Jacobs 
himself. Perhaps Mr. Joseph Banister is a Jew. The 
name “ Joseph” is surely ominous. A Jew once told 
me that the surnames of his people had largely been 
chosen at random, from a dog or cat or any common 
object, to meet the demands of some bygone officialism. 
If a dog or cat, why not a chair or table or any household 
object? Some ancestral Joseph, leaning over the 
bannisters in his gabardine, like Mr. Pecksniff in his 
nightgown, to talk to a policeman, may have called out 
“bannister”’ as the first word that occurred to him; 
and it may have gone down on the list along with Moses 
Mantelpiece or Solomon Tableleg. As it is commonly 
unsafe to trust such spirits with a joke, I will explain, 
with all gravity, that I do not really think that Mr. 
Banister is a Jew. I think he is, unlike myself, a sincere 
and ferocious Anti-Semite. And I can only express my 
amazement and stupefaction that a man who has taken 
the trouble to go clean off his head against the Jews 
should apparently be prepared to whitewash the worst 
of all cosmopolitan Jewish conspiracies; and should 
actually blame me for having denounced the dirty cabal 
of usurers which created the South African War. 

At first I thought it would be rather fun to send Mr. 
Jacobs's letter to Mr. Banister and Mr. Banister’s letter 
to Mr. Jacobs. Then I thought it might be more amusing 
to send them both to Mr. H. G. Wells, leaving it to his 
sense of humour, if it still survive, to infer that people 
who are abused both as Pro-Jew and Anti-Jew may 
possibly be talking a little sense about Jews. It might 
possibly even fire him to read Tue NEw Witness; and 
find out what we really say about them. But my 
amusement finally took the form of wishing I could send 
them to some really keen-witted and humorous Jew, 
such as Dr. Oscar Levy, in return for a joke which he 
sent specially to me through the medium of The New 
Age. Now I have always thought Dr. Levy a just and 
acute man, serving the truth as well as a man in the really 
unfair position of a denationalised Jew can do it. There 
is a sense in which it is true that the Israelite is not a 
European ; but in another sense it is his whole tragedy 
that he is a European and nothing else. He does care for 
the civilisation, though not for the particular civitas. 
The Israelite being international, it is almost inevitable 
that the bad Israelite should be the bad international ; 
the spy, the seller of secrets, the wire-puller of mean wars. 
To put it shortly, it is not that Jews are traitors, but 
rather that traitors are Jews. The cosmopolitan disease 
exists, and fastens on the cosmopolitan type. But a 
wiser Jew, like Dr. Levy, can contrive to use the inter- 
national position, not to be a spy but really to be a 
witness. There may be things a Christian Nationalist 
cannot understand in Dr. Levy’s policy; but there is a 
colossal candour in his intellect. He did one thing, for 
instance, which ought especially to be remembered to 
his honour, Being German by citizenship, he had pleaded 
when the War began for a charitable doubt about the 
mere TUmours of German atrocity. But when, living 
in Switzerland, he found evidence that the atrocity was 
a fact, he voluntarily wrote to The New Age to say so, 
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merely because it was a fact. There the Jew acts as a 
very valuable thing—a real neutral. When, therefore, 
he tells me a story as an illustration, though also as a 
joke, I am naturally very ready to accept it, even when 
(as will appear) there is a certain difficulty involved. 

Dr. Oscar Levy demurs to a remark of mine that the 
atheism of Frederick the Great “ was and is the military 
religion of Berlin.” He corrects it by an anecdote of the 
Prussian army, in which a sergeant, having marshalled 
his men according to custom in three groups of Pro- 
testants, Catholics and Jews, was affronted and infuriated 
by the application of a solitary soldier who said he had 
no religion. To which the officer replied : “ No religion ? 
Well, Mensch, I will tell you one thing: if you haven’t 
a religion by next Sunday, you shall have Flick and 
Putzstunde every Sunday afternoon until you have 
got one.” Now, if Dr. Levy says he heard this himself, 
I accept it at once as a coincidence; but the story is 
a milder yet more laborious German variant of a story 
about an Oxford don, who said to some young Shelley or 
other, “ Well, Mr. Blank, unless you can provide yourself 
with a God of some kind by next Tuesday, I shall have 
to take your name off the books.” Possibly both 
incidents really occurred ; but in any case I am glad to say 
that the English story has more profanity and more point. 
But my answer to Dr. Levy will be clearer still if we 
consider what the point is. The point surely is this: 
that nobody ever told the English anecdote in order to 
prove the piety of an Oxford Common Room: It is 
the don’s irreverence, not his reverence, that is the joke 
We tell the story to illustrate the tired and cynical tolera 
tion which has become the atmosphere of the University 
professor. And Dr. Levy actually tells the same story 
to illustrate the theological faith and fervour of the 
Prussian sergeant! It would be impossible to find a 
more final proof that religion is dead in Prussia, 

I do not, of course, profess to know so much about 
Germany as Dr. Levy ; but he will pardon me for thinking 
I know more about Christianity than he does. It is, 
I think, the one point on which the cosmopolitan Semite, 
however brilliant and honest, always blunders. And I 
intend no superiority of tone when I tell him that wherever 
that religion really lingers, even as a legend, there is a 
savour of the self-mockery in the Oxford anecdote. 
Everybody, even the don, does feel something incongruous 
about “ a God of some kind ” in houses which still bear 
such names as Christ Church or Trinity, But the German 
officer in Dr. Levy’s tale quite obviously does not care 
a curse about religion at all; but only about a fixed 
official classification and the nuisance of somebody who 
does not fit it. And that is really the first impression 
which Prussia produces on a flying visitor like myself, 
coming from countries like England, where Christianity 
at least was long a living thing, to say nothing of France, 
where it is hated and fought like a living thing. It is 
the almost physical sensation of a flat atmosphere out of 
which the oxygen of God is gone. It is an intellectual 
world which really believes, as Nietzsche said, that God 
died in the middle of the eighteenth century. It was 
only upon the news that God was dead that the Prussian 
Empire dared to be born. It was born upon the under- 
standing that the universe has no memory; that men 
trodden in blood into the mire leave no trace upon the 
ancient slime; that all wrongs vanish in victory; or 
(in words which I have much pleasure in repeating) 
that the atheism of Frederick the Great was and is the 
military religion of Berlin. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE WORLD THAT IS 


ETERNALLY 


BEGINNING 


A REPLY TO MR. G. K. CHESTERTON’S OPEN LETTER 


By H. G. 


Y DEAR CHESTERTON,— 

I return, as you know, your 

amiable feelings in full measure, and 
although I had thought this controversy ended 
for me, I cannot be so churlish as to leave your 
good-spirited letter unnoticed. So far as I am 
concerned, my review of Haynes was not intended 
as a thesis for discussion so much as an emphatic 
expression of my dislike for and my disbelief in 
the denunciatory methods and aims of THE New 
Witness. Your participation in this subsequent 
discussion has raised a great number of associated 
issues, and I can imagine no more interesting 
employment for the next few wecks than their 
exhaustive examination. Unfortunately I have 
to go abroad to-morrow in a small attempt to be 
useful that may keep me abroad for some weeks, 
and I must content myself by stating two or three 
positions—a sort of last will and testament so 

far as this dispute goes—for your consideration. 

Firstly let me clear up my attitude to this 
question of exposing “ corruption.” JI admit that 
it is necessary that grave and far-reaching abuses 
and corruptions should be exposed. But I do 
not see the need for a mighty fuss about incidental 
disorders. The issue turns therefore upon our 
opinion of what is or is not “incidental” 
corruption. So far as my judgment goes, I think 
your NEw Witness people fail to expose far- 
reaching abuses and corruptions and do carry on 
a number of very small and shabby personal 
campaigns. For example, for weeks and weeks 
Tue NEw WITNESS was—I quote your words— 
“hallooing on” its readers “to tear your old 
friend” Masterman “in pieces ”—I have never 
been able to discoyer any far-reaching system of 
corruption assailed through him, and the recent 
attacks on Mr. F. M. Hueffer, who has set your 
editor the excellent example of training down to 
khaki, impress me also as a display of entirely 
personal malice. Let me pass from these to what 
I may call your staple victims. I come to judg- 
ment in these matters with no particular bias ; 
or if I have a bias, it is rather against the people 
you attack; and after years of it—how many 
years has THe New Witness run ?—I have to 
record that so far as Mr. Lloyd George, or Lord 
Northcliffe, or the Cadburys, or Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, or Lord Reading go, I remain not simply 
unconvinced of the scoundrelly and plottesque 
character of these people, but persuaded that on 
the whole they intend well and are doing well in 
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spite of many drawbacks and much opposition. 
I can write this all the more cheerfully because 
for certain of the personalities you assail I have 
a very hearty but quite personal dislike. You 
say the English Parliament “ almost unanimously 
passes laws almost unanimously detested.” I 
say to that : “Stuff!” You say “it obeys a 
small group dealing with huge funds collected in 
the dark, distributed in the dark,” andsoon. I 
answer : “Rubbish!” I have heard of that 
“ group ” ever since I read Eugene Sue’s Wandering 
Jew. But in those days it was called “ Jesuits.” 
I get warnings about its variegated activities 
from time to time in letters from lunatics. I 
believe that this idea may be a fruitful seed of 
mental disorder, I perceive it has greatly disturbed 
Haynes, and I read many of the sentences in your 
open letter with no little misgiving. i 
Take for example your question, “ Are we to 
forgive Lloyd George for buying shares from 
Isaacs because he has sold the poor to Rothschild 
and Sassoon?” Now nobody really sane believes 
that Lloyd George has sold the poor to Rothschild 
and Sassoon. You just get out of your noisy 
little group for a bit and ask any ordinary people, 
and you will find that what I am telling you is 
true. Nobody. And also you have persuaded 
yourself that the Insurance Act is a highly 
unpopular measure. It is nothing of the sort. 
The mass of intelligent people think quite rightly 
that the Insurance Act was a well-conceived 
attempt to lift the sick and unemployed wages- 
serf out of the pit of private charity, and to begin 
the socialisation of the medical profession. It 
was a blow struck at the parochial domination 
of the wealthy. The great rage into which the 
rich old women of this country flew is its best 
testimonial. Mr. Belloc or Mr. Bottomley could 
not address a meeting against the Insurance Act 
anywhere without a titled harridan or so upon 
the platform. Mr. George very unwisely did not 
consult the medical profession, and got into 
conflict with that ancient guild. I will not defend 
that oversight nor will I maintain the scientific 
soundness of his methods and organisation. But 
he had all the rich Toryism of the country against 
him, much secret opposition, vast interests to 
square, the bitter jealousy of every “expert ” 
who wasn’t in complete control of the new 
development, and, of course, the “honest ” 
democrat in full bellow at his back. He wasn’t 
working in clean air; he was toiling through 
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who tries to do something real in social organisation 
rather than follow our serener method of comment 
inactivity, and airy mockery from our rose. 
gardens and sunlit lawns. On the whole, I envy 
Mr. George his Insurance Act. 

And I have watched him through this War 
watched the dissensions, the intrigues, the threats 
and fits of temper, the outbreaks of silly rhetoric 
he is a man with long hair and a Welsh Dissenter, 
and I don’t like statesmen with long hair and I 
hate Welsh Dissent, especially the hymn singing, 
most violently—and when I have set all that 
aside for condemnation there remains something 
in Mr. Lloyd George that extorts my gratitude 
and respect. I think it would be difficult to over- 
rate the debt the country owes him. ‘The British 
system is the system of the slacker and the 
dignified obstructive ; the real evil thing in it is 
not the plotter—that is your insanity—it is the 
deadly absence of creative purpose; and I am 
convinced that the Cecils, the Barnacles, the 
Tennants and Asquiths, the beaming foolish 

Birrells, the influential easy-going place-fillers and 
way-blockers, would certainly in the most gentle- 
manly way have lost us this War last year if it 
had not been for the undignified energy of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe. It is because 
of this conviction that I find the nonsense you 
print in THE NEw Witness week after week 
about Mr. George’s honesty unsupportably 
irritating and provocative. And while you 
clamour against him, while you do your utmost 
to cripple him and incapacitate him from any 
such valiant taxation of new wealth as he alone 
apparently dare attempt, your fellow individualists, 
the shipowners, pile up their profits, and the 
meaner-minded of the great landowners wait for 
the day when, he being discredited or driven to 
compromise, it will be possible to set aside the 
checks he has tried to put upon that unearnt 
increment which is the secret of their power. I 
know that in general terms you are free enough 
with denunciations of landlord and shipowner, 
but Mr. George is the man you want down. You 
pose as the antagonists of a general corruption, 
but the reality is a personal pursuit and an 
individual spite. I want very much that you 
should understand clearly, my dear Chesterton, 
that THe New Witness has totally failed to 
convince me of the reality of its general indigna- 
tion. I want you to understand that I am not 
objecting to the proper exposure of extensive and 
systematic evils, but that I consider Taz New 
WITNESS exposure—I choose deliberately a word 
that I know will stick like a thorn in your mind— 
Cant, a Cant of Exposure. When you argue as 
if I was excusing an evil system because everyone 
is more or less fallible, when you guy me as 
pleading that “our lords and masters from the 
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bucket shop and the wheat corner are creatures 
not too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food,” you evade my objection altogether. I do 
not consider the existing system hopelessly corrupt. 
I do not admit that constructive legislation and a 
higher grade of social organisation leads necessarily 
to the servile state. I do admit the possibility 
of grave corruptions. But I hold that your people 
do not touch the realities in this matter, are mere 
mobbers and brawlers against races and individuals. 
T call a “ miss ” to you, and you start an argument 
as if I had questioned the existence of the bull’s- 
eye. 

Now, a Cant of Exposure, a clamour of false 
accusation and misrepresentation, may be-hardly 
more than a comic thing in the slow days of peace. 
But these days before us are days of gigantic 
opportunity and tremendous tasks in the hands 
of weak and limited men. We cannot afford this 
sort of pelting. It isa nuisance. . . . 

There are other things I would like to take up 
with you, my dear Chesterton, and hope some day 
to take up with you as well as your Cant of 
Exposure. Let me, before I run the risks of the 
Channel, note them down here very briefly. One 
is your Cant of Nationalism. Belloc is not 
English, and you two brothers are also of half- 
foreign extraction. You have hardly more right 
to speak for the essential English than Zangwill 
or Morel or Jerome K. Jerome. Yet for some 
reason you three international persons are always 
denouncing “internationalism that poses as 
nationalism.” You are always setting yourselves 
up to tell Englishmen like myself how we feel 
about our beer and our wives and our land, and 
soon. You thrust upon me the figure of a dungy, 
lousy, beery, broad-beamed Catholic “ European ” 
peasant, land hungry and greasily domesticated, 
and assure me that this is the Englishman, this 
is the facial type of the Darwins, Nelsons, Newtons, 
Shakespeares, Shackletons, Lincolns, Jellicoes, 
Gladstones, Wilsons, Washingtons, Harmsworths 
Smiths, Browns and Wellses. That you declare 
is what I, the Englishman, am. Only I do not 
know it, and you do. You insist that I hate 
“ Puritans,” whereas I rather like them and hate 
and distrust priests. You try and get up a quarrel 
between me and the Jews—just as Zangwill, at 
the opposite pole of the pseudo-English sphere, 
tries to get up a quarrel between me and the 
Russians—whereas I am sublimely tolerant of the 
Jews, with a disposition to make jokes at and with 
them, and naturally congenial to Russians. You 
declare I am passionately locali and national, 
whereas I am nationally imperial and cosmopolitan, 
I am quite prepared to go and live anywhere, and, 
indeed, my real kin, the blood Englishman, is 
found now in as great numbers outside Europe 
altogether as in England. If I were not so 
cosmopolitan and tolerant, you and Belloc would 
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not have been running about forfso long as you 
have, waving the flag of St. George. Flags bore 
me. But if we are going to take nationality 
seriously, my dear Chesterton, then I must ask 
you to stop prancing about upon my purely 
English toes, please, and get at least your maternal 
leg off my national soil. : 
Mixed up in the oddest way with your pre- 
posterous assumption of England is your Cant 
of “ Europeanism.” Having taken possession of 
me and waved my flag all over me in a way that 
must fill Sir Alfred Mond with envy, you proceed 
to annex me to something or other you have 
invented called “ Europe.” Belloc and your 
brother and you are always using “ European”’ 
as a kind of shibboleth against Americans and 
Jews and Indians. That sort of race exclusiveness 
isn’t an English feeling. In one way we are 
narrower; we don’t feel we belong to Europe ; 
the Reformation, the discovery of America, our 
extra-European empire, cleared any imperfect 
feeling of that sort out of our minds long before 
the Zangwills and Bellocs and your mother’s 
people saw the white cliffs of Dover. In the next 
place, we don’t think of Americans as foreigners. 
The spirit of England is more generous than you 
want to make it. The tradition of the English 
figure is leaner and more active than you want to 
make it. And the reach of the English imagination 
goes further than yours. 

You do not seem to understand our present 
situation or our present intentions. We English 
find ourselves by a complexity of accidents in a 
position very cardinal to the future of mankind. 
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43 OTHER, I hear a noise of thunder 
Rolling above the Wold.” 


‘Tis the sound of guns you hear, my daughter, 


The hungry cannon roaring slaughter, 
That echo and shake the ground far under 
Like wheels in caverns rolled.” 


“Mother, I hear a sound of shouting 
Of men far over the Hill.” 

“Tis the noise of your brothers shouting in battle; 
Where they charge the foe like maddened cattle, 
A storm: a torrent: the enemy routing ; 

To win: to die: to kill.” 
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With such help as we can find we want to get as 
near to an established world peace as wecan. We 
are trying to be loyal to mankind. We cannot 
monkey about with “‘ Nationality” as the Irish 
do; we cannot afford a freak quarrel with Jews 
and Orientals. We like the sanity of the pagan 
Japanese. We have never had any great passion 
for Catholicism or Christianity. We are fighting 
against a case of nationality mania now, that 
bawling, lying denial of justice to foreigners which 
is Modern Germany. Our attitude towards 
nationality is the attitude of sane men to an 
obsession. We try not to exasperate it. We 
try to repair our blunders in disregarding it in the 
past. But if you must know what we think of 
it, we think of it as a childish tangle of instincts 
and prejudices out of which we are growing to a 
wider service, the service of that God of Righteous- 
ness Who is King of the whole world. 


And next—but it is past one o’clock in the 
morning, and I have to pack up a lot of papers and 
things. (How I shall hate the Channel crossing 
at night!) Still, I think I have given you some- 
thing to think over and go on with until I return, 
and cleared your mind a little of the persuasion 
I see had grown up in it that a friendly attitude 
to you, a disposition to go talking, drinking 
or Webbing in your company, has meant an 
unqualified approval of all the voluminous nonsense 
about things in general to which you have 
committed yourself. 

Yours ever, 
H. G. WELLS. 
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“ Mother, I see a flash of fire, 

Like lightning through the wood.” 

“Tis the stroke of steel, my daughter, you see, 
The flashing of death or victory ; 4 
The rage of your brothers, the zeal of your sire, 

Breasting a sea of blood.” 


“ Mother, I hear a sound like waves 
By night across the shore.” “ 
“Tis the weeping of women whose hope is lost, 
The women who pay the victors’ cost 
Whose orphan children must grow to slaves, 
Whose hope can return no more.” 


“ Mother, I hear a tolling bell 
A dirge beyond the sea.” 

“Tis the passing bell for your own you hear, 
Your father, your brothers, all so dear, 
For my heart, my heart, it knows full well 

They will never come back to me.” 
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GRANADOS & HIS “GOYESCAS” 


HE death of Granados in the “ Sussex ” was the 
greatest loss the artistic world of Europe has 
sustained by reason of the War—and in saying 

this I have not forgotten the name of Rupert Brooke. 
The news of his death, and the excitement caused by it, 
were probably the first intimations most people had 
that Spain had an important school of music of its own. 

A few professional musicians knew something of the 
work of Albeniz, who figured in the ordinary music- 
lover's eye as musical Spain; but hardly anyone in 
England, except a star pianist or two and the people 
who came into contact with them, knew even the name 
of Granados. I myself am ashamed to confess to a 
very limited acquaintance with his music—an acquaint- 
ance, however, that shall be speedily extended. It was 
about three years ago that I met with the first set of his 
pianoforte “‘ Goyescas "—a year or so, I should think, 
after their publication. Rarely has any new experience 
of mine in music been at once so immediately and so 
durably pleasurable. Many of us had begun to feel, 
with regret, that the days of great writing for the piano 
were over. At that time we knew nothing of Medtner, 
who has specialised upon the piano as truly as Chopin 
did, and who has developed a virile idiom and a system 
of pianoforte sonorities that are quite his own. Scriabine 
was becoming too insubstantial to satisfy us. Debussy 
had already shown that he had written himself out ; 
We were tired of his pompous affectations of originality 
in his piano works, and equally so of the glittering 
futilities of Ravel. For these two—the Old Pretender 
and the Young Pretender+we had no further use. 
‘Granados came to us like a godsend. Here was a mind 
unmistakably original, that talked to us most fascinatingly 
of people and places we had never seen before ; yet it 
Was an originality that never lost itself in experiment 
was always master of an orderly and logical speech, 
always realised infallibly in tone its own vision. Granados 
instantaneously exercises the subtle power over us that 
never fails to be exercised by the rare minds that even 
in their own day are at once romantic and classic—not 
only glimpsing new territories of thought and feeling but 
subduing them, giving passion new wings yet not launch- 
ing it so far that it loses itself in the void, putting forth 
the maximum of energy of gesture and of eloquent 
facial play without for a moment ceasing to be graceful 
and beautiful. In none of the music of Granados that 
I know is there even the suspicion of a grimace, a shout, 
or a convulsion. All is smooth and strong and supple, 
the play of the big muscles just showing grandly through 
the velvet skin. A 
The most original mind must, of course, have had a 
progenitor. Granados derives ultimately from Chopin— 
that source as fecund for certain forms of life in modern 
music as the ‘classical stream itself. Granados has 
expanded all the typical Chopin elements—the richly 
Savorous harmonies, the melodic line that is at once 
tense and flexible—now making straight for its point 
like some irresistible projectile, now diverting itself with 
all sorts of caressing arabesques—the proud, nervous 
rhythms, the sense of ancestry and breeding, of an old 
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and very refined civilisation flowering to its very best 
in a last great scion. The texture of Granados’ music, 
like that of Chopin’s, is of the kind that makes you want 
to run your fingers over it, as over some exquisite velvet ; 
the flavour of it is something for the tongue almost, as 
well as the ear. An exceedingly adventurous harmonist, 
he never writes a chord or a sequence that does not 
both sound well and talk continuous sense; to play 
through some of his pages is like a joyous wading knee- 
deep through beds of gorgeous flowers—always with a 
sure way through, and the clearest of light and air around 
us. I do not think there is any modern piano music 
that, for pure beauty and fullness of sound, can compare 
with his. Both Debussy and Ravel have exploited with 
extraordinary success some of the cooler or more metallic 
resonances of the piano; Scriabine has shown of what 
elusiveness it is capable ; Medtner has blended both the 
thickness and the fluidity of its resonance—some of his 
music reminds us of a sturdy crag covered with glowing 
rock plants; but Granados’ texture has almost every 
quality. His main bias, however, is towards an organ- 
like richness. I know no other piano music that so 
constantly has the resonance of four-hand writing. Yet 
it is all playable, though much of it is, of course, very 
difficult. A first-rate pianist himself, Granados solves 
with ease the most terrifying of the problems set to 
pianistic mankind by Providence’s regrettable oversight 
in endowing it with only two hands. His writing is almost 
invariably that of the practical artist; it is only now 
and then that he is a little thoughtless, not so much as 
regards piano technique as in the matter of notation— 
he could have simplified the*reading of page 22 of the 
first set of the “ Goyescas,” for example, by writing it 
with the key-signature of E flat or G flat instead of in 
the open key with a perfect hail-storm of accidentals. 
He obtains superb effects of organ sonority by writing 
massed chords high up in the right hand, with rich 
harmonies sweeping up in arpeggios from the deep bass 
of the piano right to the treble. But he has every device 
at his fingers’-ends. At times the harmony will be 
skeletonised down to its bare essentials ; but it is always 
just the essentials, for he has an infallible instinct for 
getting the richest possible effect with the fewest possible 
notes, simply by his feeling for the different sonorities 
of the same chord in different spacings. An excellent 
illustration of this faculty of his is to be seen in the 
passage commencing at bar 29 of the second of the first 
set of “ Goyescas.” At the end of the first of the second 
set, again—“ El Amor y la Muerte ”—he symbolises the 
death of the majo with a couple of funeral-bell effects 
that are as cunningly calculated for the piano as the 
bell effects in “‘ Boris Godounov ” are for the orchestra. 
But the fascinations of the Granados piano technique 
are endless: one would like to talk about it by the 
column. 


As everyone now knows, the “ Goyescas’’ are based 
on certain etchings of Goya. Never before has an artist 
so profoundly entered into and coloured the soul of a 
musician. Other composers have played at taking 
pictures as the starting-point for their ideas ; but in the 
case of Granados there has been not merely a stimulus 
of the musician by the painter but a complete penetra- 
tion. Granados has made Goya’s majo and maja part 
of his own flesh and blood; and he seems to have re- 
created not only a type but a period and a milieu. How 


Di cs 


completely these figures had taken possession of him is 
epee oe the fact that they almost wholly engrossed 
his musical thinking during the last few years of his life. 
This obsession gave rise to two curious phenomena that 
are surely unique in the history of music. The first set 
of “ Goyescas” (1912) consisted of four pieces, each 
of them descriptive of some episode in the life of the 
majo and the maja—the “ compliments” of the majo, 
the conversation of the pair through the grill, the fandango 
in the lantern-lighted barn, and the maja’s outpouring 
of her soul to the nightingale in the garden. A strange 
and beautiful world of feeling surges across these pages— 
gaiety, pride, the sensuous joy of the dance, a noble and 
refined melancholy. It all seems to be born out of the 
South, as the music of Sibelius is born-out of the mysteri- 
ous lakes and forests of Finland, The “ Goyescas ” are 
not in any sense programme music. In their genesis and 
their development they are obedient only to the laws of 
music, not those of the picture; but all the same they 
create a singularly definite impression of certain beings 
ina certain environment. They were so real to Granados 
himself that he had to return to them, as one returns to 
a living houschold, in the second set of the “ Goyescas. 
The first of these—‘‘ El Amor y la Muerte ’’—is a masterly 
fresh working of some of the old themes: they are taken 
now as accepted symbols, and made to play new parts, 
live out a new drama, like the leading-motives in the 
third Act of a Wagner opera. Again there is no 
programme, yet the logic, one feels, is both that of music 
and that of poetry. Then came a further strange evolu- 
tion of these ideas. Granados had a series of dramatic 
episodes written upon the etchings, the whole forming an 
opera that embodies the main scenes of these. To this 
opera he transferred bodily the greater part of the music 
of the pianoforte “ Goyescas.” This was the work 
produced in New York a few months ago ; Granados was 
on his way home again when the German assassin slew 
him, at the age of forty-eight. I have not seen the 
work on the stage, but I understand it was not a 
Success, and Iam not surprised. It is perhaps unfair 
to judge it in the English version, which is madden- 
ingly inept, the verbal accents persistently falling on 
the wrong notes and giving the composer’s syncopations 
especially a preposterous rag-time air. But even from 
my own limited knowledge of Spanish I should say that 
the fitting of words to the music has been a failure, and 
was bound to be so. These superb instrumental melodies 
and rhythms are only coarsened and lose most of their 
resiliency by being passed through the thicker medium 
of speech. The style, again, seems to me too purely 
pianistic to make good orchestral music ; and I feel that 
the very unity of rhythm and colour that is so admirable 
in the piano works—silhouetting the types and painting 
the milieu as it does—must inevitably make for monotony 
in a stage setting. But the operatic work is still splendid 
stuff to play through at home; and here and there not 
only do the words give a new precision to ‘the piano 
phrases, enabling us henceforth to play these with greater 
understanding, but we get the impression that in the 
“pianoforte ‘“ Goyescas” Granados must have worked 
upon an unformulated but fairly definite scenario, and 
at one or two points—in the nightingale scene, the final 
love-duet, and the death of the majo—probably even 
conceived the music to actual words of his own. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


HE carriage was rather full, for the City was 
beginning to empty itself Westwards, and the noon- 
day percentage of women had given way to tired 

mèn of various grades, from the responsible clerk to the 
warehouseman with an obvious pipe in baggy pockets. 
Most of them were reading—one caught the titles of 
Star, Westminster, Evening News, upsidedown, and 
remembered the newsbills whose headlines had announced 
something a little compelling of attention to-night ; but 
in all the faces there was a certain strain to comprehend, 
a patient perusal of news that after all was only news 
to them, and not a ringing shock of the moment. To 
such as these the War was a thing to read about in the 
paper, but it was not their daily life. They could not 
get it nearer to them, though it was affecting them all 
in their degree. The reality of it to them was in the 
price of food, the discomforts that those booming guns 
across-the Channel had caused indirectly in the Island 
which only strains her ears to hear; and though not 
one of us was forgetful of the War for one moment— 
that we could not be—it was as if we were looking at it 
through a telescope, and trying vainly to follow a thing 
we could not quite reach. É -~ 
Further down the carriage a man in khaki was sitting 
with empty hands that held no newspaper. He was not 
reading about the War, and his quiescence was so great 
that at first I had not noticed him. But something in 
his face gave me a sense of shock as I began to realise 
his presence. He was not quite like the rest of us, and 
his face was no longer the face of the warchouseman or 
the clerk, though his type made it likely that he had 
once been of the same grade as one or the other. There 
was nothing specially heroic about him, and he was not the 
obvious invalid with his arm in a sling or a dragging 
foot, though he looked as if recovering from illness ; 
but his eyes were the eyes of a man who has looked on 
death, seen it close to his shoulder, faced it across a few 
yards of unimportant defences, and grown so familiar 
with the strange thing that it has quickened his sense of 
life as well. We all take life so much as a matter of course 
that to have our right of it questioned acts like an electric 
shock, galvanising us to a consciousness of its possession. 
The man who had seen death saw life also, and saw it 
as no other person in that carriage load could do. As 
the sheets of the evening papers rustled and the people 
read of the War, trying to understand, I saw the man 
who did understand looking at it still, as it had been 
present to him in the trenches. And the sense of that 
reality made the things of every day—the mere drawing 
of one’s breath as a right, the monotony of work, the 
cating and drinking, and even reading the paper in a 
train—privileges of a high order. When the carriage 
emptied further West the man whose eyes had seen 
death walked out in the crowd with a curious air of aloof- 
ness to my gaze. 

It chanced that I ended the day at Ciro’s. It was 
not Sunday, and so the place was not crowded—there 
were a number of men in the restaurant, and women like 
butterflies with folded wings, a solitary duke in the grill- 
toom, a few parties dining, like myself, in the balcony ; 
with Luigi everywhere, very courteou$, very cynical, 
and wearing an irreproachable manner above a view of 


wonder what Luigi thinks of us because I do not want to 
know. He is Giro’s, and Ciro’s is—England in War- 
time! 

Tt was the most artificial thing that we as a nation 
have ever produced, and its lights and flowers and Negro 
band were a fit setting for the pretty women, exquisitely 
dressed and exquisitely heartless. They danced, the 
majority of them, as well as any corps de ballet, the 
short skirts swinging free of the dainty ankles, the give 
and take of the motion making them as graceful as 
flowers in a breeze. One looked down from the balcony 
fi on girls and men, and saw the tail coats and the smooth 
Í young heads swinging easily past with their pretty 
i partners very much in their arms. Nobody wears gloves 
now, and the man’s broad hand resting on the girl’s 
neck gives one a sense of barbarism only equalled by 
the breathless sense that the faces must surely touch in 
another second. 


“ Kiss your pretty partner at the bail!” 


hummed somebody, with the suggestion that no one 

but Englishmen could have contrived to look so blankly 
i unconscious through the ravishment of the situation. 
| “It was the wind that sighed—it was not they | ”— 
and the rainbow of skirts and the decorous black coats 
moved easily on to the end of the one-step, graceful, 
harmonious, delightful to the senses, and ah! so pretty 
to watch! so pretty! 


Quite suddenly I remembered the eyes of the man 
in the train, the eyes that had seen death. And had I 
gone down amongst the dancers and looked in the eyes 
of some of those men with the pink and blue and white 
chiffons in their arms, the odds are that I should have 
seen just the same expression, a little veiled but still 
there. When they are home on leave they do not carry 
their experiences of the trenches about with them. They 
go to Ciro’s and dance. But the sight of death is photo- 
gtaphed upon their eyeballs, and they bring the know- 
ledge of reality into the byways of life wherein they 
would forget. I find nothing out of proportion in such 
Scenes—Ciro’s is in one sense an outcome of the War, 
the high light that gives the value to the depth of shade. 
It is only the surface moralist who is out of tune with 
contrast—those who read about the War in the papers 
and try to understand. But the man whose eyes have 
seen death sees also the blaze of life, from another stand- 
point. Dorr WYLLARDE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A DISTRIBUTIVE PROGRAMME 
To the Editor of Tax New WITNESS. 

Sm,—May I draw attention to one item which Mr. Belloc has 
omitted to mention among the Steps that might be taken with a 
View to the revival of well distributed property in the modem State ? 
The difficulty of the poor man who attempts to accumulate is that 
hard times come, and he is virtually compelled to sacrifice his accumu- 
lations, such as they are, to meet pressing needs and to avert disaster 
from his family. This, I think, need not be so. Already the law 
pes certain things regarded as absolute necessities—beds and 

clothes, forinstance,and, I think, the tools of a man’s trade—from 

distraint. Why should this not be extended so that not onlyallthecon- 

tents of a man’s household, but his investments up to a certain figure, 

f Should be so protected? If necessary, these investments might be 
taken Over pro tem. by a receiver acting for his creditors, who might 

Use the interest in satisfaction of his debts; but the property itself 
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$ humanity which I should not like to fathom. I do not Should be inalienable. 


à I throw out this suggesticn because I telieve 
that it would make a very immediate appeal both to the working 
class and to the poorer middle class, while at the same time it would 
do more than anything else to facilitate the acquisition of property 
on a small scale by the comparatively poor. 

I should like to hear your and Mr. Belloc’s.opinion on the matter, 
Yours, ete., 

DIsTRIBUTIVIsT. 


THE MANCHESTER MARTYRS 
To the Editor of Tux New Witness. 
Dear Str,—May I respectfully suggest that Mr. J, Stephen should, 
So far at least as the work of his ellow-contributors to Tue New 
Witness is concerned, mind his own business? On several occasions 
this gentleman has sat in judgment on the work of his colleagues— 
interference which is as unnecessary as it is unmannerly, He gravely 
chides me from Stigmatisiag the hanging of three innocent men at 
Salford forty-five years ago as a judicial murder inspired by bloed- 
lust. Sergeant Brett was killed by a bullet fired with the sole inten- 
tion of destroying the lock of the prison van in which Kelly and Deasy 
were confined. The dominant note of the legal procedure was struck 
when the five men charged with the offence, William Allen, Michael 
Larkin, Michael O’Brien (alias William Gould), Edward O’Meagher 
Condon (alias Edward Shore) and Thomas Maguire, were brought into 
court manacled. It is, of course, an elementary assumption of English 
law that a’man should be treated as irnocent until he is proven guilty, 
The ironed wrists were the first link in the chain of prejudgment, 
Mr. Ernest Jones, counsel for the prisoners, protested against this 
indignity ; but the magistrates approved it, and Jones threw down 
his brief and left the court. Mr. Cottingham, the junior counsel, 
joined in the protest, but remained to make a desperate effort to 
obtain justice for his clients. Here, as at the final trial by Special 
Commission, the witnesses were compesed o: the policemen present 
at the attack on the van, the prisoners who were locked with Kelly 
and Deasy in the van, and the members of the mob who assisted in 
stoning the prisoners before and after they were captured. The result 
was never in doubt, and the manacled prisorers were committed to 
stand their trial for “ wilful murder.” ‘The case was tried by Special 
Commission. On behalf of the prisoners an a plication was made for 
the removal of the indictment to the Central Criminal Conrt on the 
ground that they could not have a fair trial in Lancashire, The 
application was refused. ‘The principal witness for the prosecution was 
a female there who was in the van on her way to her third term of 
imprisonmient fo robbery. Practically ald the witnesses for the 
Prosecution with the exception of the police themselves, were jail- 
birds and prostitutes. I do not know whether then or now the evi- 
dence of prostitutes was or is legally inadmissible, but one would 
certainly distrust the testimony of old “ lags” subpoenaed by the 
police. One of the witnesses was sure “ the whole lot wanted to mur- 
der everyone who had any property,” another assured his questioner 
in the dock that “ he would go to sco him hanged” and a third had 
no hesitation in admitting that his sole reason in coming forward 
was to get the Government award. By such witnesses, permitted 
by the Crown and its representatives, were the lives of the five men 
sworn away. The same witnesses gave the same evidence against 
all five men, but only three of these men were executed, Maguire 
was released through the action of the reporters present in court, 
Forty representatives of the London and provincial press were present 
during the trial, and they unanimously signed a petition, drafted by 
one of their number, to the Home Secretary, asserting their surety 
that the evidence against Maguire was untrustworthy, and praying 
for his pardon, The Home Office gave way. And then O’Meagher 
Condon was given respite from sentence of death. It seemed as if, 
automatically, the remaining three prisoners, would be reprieved also 
but they were hanged, Let it be borne well in mind that the whole 
five were convicted by the one verdict, and that there is not in all the 
records of English jurisprudence precedent for executing men on a 
verdict acknowledged to have been one of blunder or perjury. There 
were not five separate verdicts, but one indivisible verdict. The 
open admission therefore,that two men had been mistakenly condemned 
should have invalidated the whole case, and saved Allen, Larkin and 
O'Brien. The course of procedure was as wrong legally as it was 
morally. But victims were demanded. The Government dared not 
exact the death penalty from Edward O’Meagher Condon, an American 
citizen. It was thought quite safe to kill off three obscure Irish 
Catholics. I do not think that any fair-minded person who looks up 
the records of the case will disagree with the view that the hanging 
of the three men at Manchester was a judicial murder. There was 
blood-lust in Court and out of it, On the night before the execution 
a huge drunken mob held carnival outside the gaol, waiti eagerly 
for the moment when the men would appear on the scaffold. The 
watchers sustained a little disappointment. On the morning of the 
execution the heaviest fog that had ever been known in Manchester 
hid the gallows from view. I do not think that fog has ever really 
lifted since from the face of Christian England. Some of it has got 
into the throat and eyes of Mr. J. J. Stephen, the apologist for the 
Manchester Martyrs’ judges.—Yours faithfully, 


Louis J. McQULLAND. 


[Owing to pressure of space we are obliged to hold 
letters this week —Ed. New WITNESS.] gi over a number of 
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THE CHILD AND THE STAR* 


F you walk down a street in the suburbs of London after 
I the children have come out of school, you will inevitably 
find a number of boys and girls doing mystical things 
with a ball, a hoop, or hopping up and down a series of squares 


chalked carefully upon the pavement. 


What exactly they 


want to do, and why they are doing it, you do not know, 
but Mr. Norman Douglas in his book on “ London Street 


Games ” will tell you all about it. 


From “ Paper-Chase ”’ 


and “Rounders ” to “ Body-building”—a game requiring 
mathematical exactness and considerable mechanical in- 
genuity—the author conducts one until you realise that you 
have been living in a world of games without in the least 
knowing they were in existence. 

Ritual is the most important thing in these sports, and in 
many cases, as the author explains, the ritual has come 
down to the children of the present day through many genera- 


tions. 


At the same time, he does not agree with “ Aunt 


Eliza ” and other theorists that games, of which “ Indians,” 
“ Germans” and “Pirates” are types, can be traced to 
certain barbarous rites performed in the days when these 


islands were inhabited by savages. 


It is hardly necessary 


to do more than touch these recreations, which have of late 
been enlarged by a wealth of illustration. 
variety of ball games are amazing; thus we have “ Hot 


Rice,” 
bouncing, 


“ French 


Cricket,” 


The number and 


“ Football Cricket,” 
“ Knocking up three Catches,” “ Swolo,” and 


“ Wall- 


“ One-two-three-and-a-Lairy,” together with “ Rabbit-in- 


the-Hutch,”’ 


“Dust Holes” 


and “ Growley. 


These are but 


a few of the collection, though Mr. Douglas complains that 
“However many I might tell you, there are not nearly so 


many as there ought to be . . . . 
about ball games, which is this: that most of them generally 
need a ball; meaning you can’t play with a ball unless you 
have a ball to play with. And you generally haven’t got 
one—meaning the children, and then the trouble begins. 
Because then you have to start thinking about something 


that doesn’t need a ball.” 


That this difficulty is solved in masterly fashion by the 
children in the streets, Mr. Douglas proves. The ingenuity 
and patience, the fidelity with which the players observe the 
rules of their own making, make one marvel at the stupidity 
of the social reformer who desires to close to the children the 
world of adventure, to take from them their birthright of the 
streets, and coop them up in well-regulated and uninspiring 
play-grounds where, under the supervision of teachers, their 
imagination will decline, their originality wither. The author 
has a great deal to say about top games, though these are 
not so fashionable as they used to be. 
tops you can make up games with your boots, caps or jackets. 
Theseare played under the titles of a vivid, not to say romantic, 
“ Dead Man’s-Rise,” “ Shying over the Moon,” 
and “Shooting the Stars” suggest epics of adventure 
requiring high courage and romance. Buttons, I knew long 
ago, served as counters, but the number of ways in which 


description. 


there’s a difficulty 


And if you have no 


you can make a fine gamble out of buttons I never dreamed: 


Apart from games of this description, however, there is a 
whole world of poetry and drama as yet unexplored by the 
grown-up. Mr. Douglas includes some of the chants used in 
games of this order ; they reveal a contempt for the ordinary 
moral laws equal to any modern problem novel. The matri- 
monial tangles of the hero of the following are solved in a 


fashion which leaves Ibsen far behind : 


The children recite the reprehensible proceedings of Mr. 
Eaper Weaper without comment, and with the beautiful 


* LONDON STREET GAMES. By Norman Douglas, The St. Catherine 


Press. 


Eaper Weaper, chimbley-sweeper, 


Had a wife, but couldn't keep her; 


Had anovwver, didn’t love her, 


Up the chimbley he did shove her. 


Avcusr 10, 1916 


acceptance of youth remain unmoved at the spectacle of Mrs- 
Weaper being shoved up the chimbley. It may be that there 
is a hidden meaning in these mystic lines, and that the children 
feel that the second Mrs. Weaper, having displaced the first 
from her rightful position, merely met with her just dues. 
However that may be, there is a distinct strain of Maeter- 
linckian mystery in the following descriptive passage, sung 
in time with the turning of a skipping-rope: 

Three little children sitting on the sand, 

All, all a-lonely [repeat both lines]. 

Down in the green wood shady— 

There came an old woman, said 

Come on with me. 

All, all a-lonely [repeat both lines] 

Down in a green wood shady— 

She stuck her pen-knife through their heart, 

All, all a-lonely [repeat both lines], 

Down in a green wood shady. 

The London version of the old Folk-song, “The Keys of 
Heaven,” is of a realistic description which leaves little to 
the imagination. The London street child’s experience of 
illicit love is perfectly expressed in this chant, of which con- 
siderations of space prevent my quoting more than a few 
lines. The heroine of the song requires a “ nice young man at 
She resides on a mountain, and the daily dictary afforded is 
recorded pithily :— 

What’s for breakfast, love ?— 
Boiled eggs and bread-and-butter. 
What’s for dinner, love ?-— 
beef and plum-pudding. 
's for tea, lov 


Squashed fi 

Squashed flies and black beetles, 

On the mountain. Farewell. 
The nice young man quite obviously left after tea. 

All children love ceremonial, and will embroider the bare 

bones of ritual with a wealth of fantasy if left alone. Any 
interference on the part of grown-ups, however, is fatal. 
Those well-meaning but stupid people, who imagine that 
their clumsy efforts to participate in children’s games are 
appreciated, never succeed in getting a glimpse of the real 
child ; it needs much patience and great humility to succeed 
in approximating to their point of view, for only very rarely 
do children do more than suffer with kindly toleration an 
adult play-fellow. In the presence of a man or woman, 
childish fancy runs dry, and the more the games of our boys 
and girls are organised, the less spontaneous and real they 
become. “The. playing age is growing to be younger and 
younger, and small boys are not so good at discovering good 
sports ; it’s quite true they do make up new ones every day, 
but I think, on the whole, they forget more than they ought 
to remember. . . ... . The fact is, boys are not left 
to themselves the way they used to be; everybody goes 
fussing about and telling them to do this and that, when they 
want to be doing something else—something of their own. 
It all comes of thinking that boys think the same as we think— 
which they don’t; or ought to learn to think the same as we 
think—which they oughtn’t. Because the right kind of 
boy thinks differently from the right kind of man about 
games and everything else. And so he ought.” 

The author feels that the originality of the child of to-day 
is endangered ; and for fear lest the social reformer should 
blot out the traditions of the London Streets, and wipe from 
the mind of the child of to-morrow all desire for the amuse- 
ments of his forebears, he has compiled this record of the 
wonders of London Street games, concerning which he has 
much more to tell than I have space to record. 

It is a wonderful book, and opens the gates of a new world ; 
for who could suppose that children, who to alien eyes appear 
to be jumping on a dust-strewn curb-stone, or standing in a 


grimy gutter, are in reality “Swimming in Blue Water,” 
and “Shooting at the Sun” ? J. K. PROTHERO. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE* 


HE interest attaching to this book is centred in the 

T original way Mr. Legge deals with his subject, as also 

in the vivid account he gives of the Empress’s 
intimate friends, and especially of those devoted men 
and women who have surrounded her during her long 
exile. No living woman has had so much written 
about her, especially in foreign countries, as has had the widow 
of Napoleon III. To our mothers and grandmothers her 
personality was surrounded by a kind of aureole of innocent 
romance. The story of her marriage was as full of unexpected 
and strange incident as any novel. Also she was beautiful, 
and she was virtuous, and, with the possible exception of 
another Empress—the Empress Charlotte of Mexico—no 
modern woman has been more bitterly tried by fate than this 
woman who celebrated her 90th birthday on May 5 last. 

One reason why the Empress Eugénie has attracted, even 
during her lifetime, the close attention of so many scrious 
historians was that, for many years, she was supposed to have 
been partly instrumental in bringing about the Franco- 
Prussian War. This grotesque notion was naturally fostered 
in every possible way by Bismarck and by the German press, 
That the Empress, a high-spirited, proud, Spaniard should, 
at the last moment (after the Ems telegram, be it remembered) 
have expressed eagerness that France should not be too proud 

to fight was natural enough, but as reasonable would it be 
now to declare the German Empress as having been instru- 
mental in bringing about the present War, because it is on 
record that the Kaiser's consort, on August 3, 1914, said to 
a friend, a neutral lady of rank, that she, as a German woman, 
was weary of putting up with the insults of France and 
England ! 

Mr. Legge freely abandons the usual biographical method, 
and he has been fortunate in having obtained the assistance 
not only of some of the Empress’s closest friends, but also 
in having been allowed to give a summary of M. Lucien 
Alphonse Daudet’s works. M. Daudet is intimately 
acquainted with the Empress and was given exceptional 
facilities for writing his book. Again and again he shows 
that he inherits his deceased father’s extraordinary power 
of vivid portraiture. 7 

“She seldom gesticulates, When she i i i 
when she is peat ale her visitor, she often enn a 
she be oein interested she will lean forward, placing her joined 
hands behind her back. Her face reveals the interest she takes, or 
does not take in what she is being told. If bored, she plays with her 
Six gold rings, ejaculating at intervals a vague, distrait, distant ‘ ah,’ 
and her voice, rather broken, rises in ‘tonnes bréves et chantantes 
comme celles d’un harmonica.’ ’* 

At the present time a painfu, interest attaches to that 
chapter which describes how the Germans behaved to Napo- 
leon IL. when he was a prisoner. It shows how well and how 
delicately the unfortunate captive sovereign was treated during 
the long seven months of his internment, by William I. and 
by the old Empress Augusta. This proves once more—if 
proof were needed—how astonishingly different in character 
and in breeding is the present German Emperor from his 
grandfather. 

Some years ago a kind of official life of the Prince Imperial 
was written, but Mr. Legge has managed to obtain a good 
deal of fresh material including an intimate personal tribute 
by a friend, whose name is not given, and this result is a 
very human and appealing picture of “le petit prince,” as 
old-fashioned French Imperialists speak of the unfortunate 
prince who was in some ways so extraordinarily like his 
mother. 


LUTÈCE. 


>THE Empress EUGENIE AND HER Son. By Edward Legge, Grant 


Richards. 


exaggeraie the issue. Their 
trade are absolutely sound. 


Thus speak Messrs. Farrow and Crotch, and they do not 
lans for the capture of German 
hey have been carefully thought 


out, and they invite no controversy. They will be accepted 
by every business man as soon as he reads the book. It is 


full of sound common sense, 


subject. 


and shows great study of the 
Above all, it is not a duil treatise on economics, but 


possesses a real, live style of its own, which makes even its 
figures interesting. —RAYMOND RADCLYFFE, in -THE New 
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NOW ON SALE 
The Book of the Moment on 


the Question 


of the Hour. 


COMING TRADE 
WAR. 


By THOMAS FARROW and W. WALTER CROTCH. 


MR. GEORGE H. ROBERTS, M.P. 
(Lord Commissioner of the Treasury). 


“Its practical and suggestive 
character renders its publication 
particularly timely. Whilst barren 
controversies are ‘adrvitly avoided, 
the authors perceive clearly that the 
War has created such a tremendous 


upheaval that the problems of trade 
and labour have undergone mighty 
change and must be reviewed apart 
from old prepossessions. . . . These 
facts are set forth so convincingly 
that a perusal of the book can be 
commended to all,” 


SIR JAMES HEATH, Bart, 
(Messrs. R. Heath & Sons, Ltd., Iron 
Masters). 


“T have read carefully and with 
interest ‘The Coming ‘Trade 
.’ It is excellent, and I hope 
thousands of people will read it. We 
must try to capture the trade with 
Russia and Italy, and make sure of 
our Colonial Trade.” 


THE HON. SIR JOHN TAVERN: 
K.C.M.G. Be 


“I can with pleasure commend 
the sound va les and advice 
tenderet to the British people... . 
‘The production of the book is most 
opportune,” 


THEERT. HON. THE EARL OF 
PLYMOUTH. 


“The subject you deal with is of 
the greatest importance, and the 
future of the country largely depends 
upon the practical gonsideration we 
give to these matter, now and with- 
out further delay, so that at the end 
of the War we may be prepared to 
compete in commerce with Germany 
on more equal terms than we have 
been able hitherto to do. The most 
important suggestions you make as 
to our future policy are of the highest 
importance and invite the close 
attention of our Ministers and 
manufacturers,” 


Authors of “ How to Win the War,” 


Some Representative Opinions : 


SIR GERARD A. MUNTZ, Bart, 
M.I.M.E. 
(Past-President of the Institute of 
Motals). 


“T have mad with much interest 
our book on “T ming Trade- 
War’ with Germany, Your exposi- 
tion of the position is very lucid, 
and if the book can only be placed 
widely enongh in the hands of the 
British public, it should do much to 
remove the ‘lethargy and crass 
ignorahce at present too general on 
these subjects.” 


MR. J. Q. BUTCHER, K.G., M.P, 


“I am satisfied that your book is 
a valable contribution to a vital 
and urgent problem.” 


SIR CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE, 


(Editor of “The Empire Review.”). 


“An essential handbook for the 
thinking man, it compels attention 
and feeds the mind. To economists 
and to business men it makes a direct 
appeal, not only by reason of the 
insight it affords into the ways of 
German finance, but on account of 
the many useful hints given for 
capturing enemy trade and expand- 
ing British markets,” 


SIR RICHARD STAPLEY. 

“ Your informing and stimulating 
book on ‘The Coming Trade War 
is a valuable and much needed con- 
tribution at the present time in help- 
ing to solve the industrial problems 
immediately confronting us.” 


MR. JOHN HODGE, M.P. 
(Sec. of the British Steel Smelters’ 
Association), 


“Your object commends itself. 
To cope with the future we must 
at once plan to spend money on 
scientific research, technical educa- 
tion, employ capable men with a 
knowledge of trade and commercial 
methods as our Consuls and Vice- 
Consuls, Britons not Germans, cease 
to embrace the gentle, guileless Hun,” 


Price Net 2/6 of all Booksellers. 
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ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 


O the strenuous War-workers, the heat-wave is not 
T proving an unmitigated blessing; from all sides 
reports are constantly coming in of cases of collapse 
and fainting among the women employed in factories and 
munition works, Much can be done by women towards 
warding off heat-collapse by adopting a more simple and 
hygienic method of dressing and judicious feeding. What 
the workers need is a complete freedom of movement and 
comfort in their working apparel. Usually this is only 
obtainable at the expense of style and cut. The advent of 
the Noel hygienic skirt has proved of incalculable advantage 
to a large number of women workers, and I would urge its 
universal adoption. The patent differs from all others 
which have previously been introduced on the market, and 
although constructed as a divided skirt, it has the appearance, 
finish and style of any modern or fashionable skirt, while 
specially adapted to ensure warmth or coolness, protection 
and thorough freedom of movement, while another recom- 
mendation that should not be overlooked is its adaptability 
to every design of skirt and material. It is the most prac- 
tical garment as a costume skirt or for walking or home wear. 
One can understand that ever-increasing numbers are 
beginning to find it indispensable. There could have been no 
more propitious moment than the present for this invention, 
which was devised and especially constructed after due con- 
sideration to meet the needs of the commercial or manual 
work such as nurses, women-police, gardeners, chauffeuses, 
girl-guides, messengers, etc. When visiting the head offices 
of Noel’s Patents, Ltd., 33, Brook Street, London, W., I was 
shown many models and summer fabrics both serviceable 
and fancy to which this ingenious patent had been adapted. 
A high assurance of its worth is marked by the fact that it has 
been awarded the Certificate of Merit of the Institute of 
Hygiene. A 
One of the most striking features of Waterford glass is, as 
many people are aware, its pale milky tint, and in the more 
rare specimens the dark and illusive inky tint. A careful 
and thorough examination is necessary to detect the latter 
tinge. Some of the earlier, pieces date back to about 1800. 
As early as 1788, an attempt was made in Ireland to found 
a glass factory ; but this proved futile owing to the establish- 
ment in England of a law prohibiting the exportation of glass 
from Ireland to any other country. The industry, however, 
still continued to flourish owing to the sustained home demand, 
and the notable glass-houses were thus founded in Waterford, 
Belfast, Dublin and Cork some considerable time before the 
end of the 18th century, also at a later date in Londonderry. 
About the year 1828 we find the trades of Waterford and 
Belfast passed to England. I was greatly interested in the 
comprehensive collection shown me by Jane Straight, 4a, 
Sloane Square, S.W. The pieces were arranged in an Adam- 
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painted cabinet, its four glass panels enabling one to examine 
these art treasures exhaustively—candlesticks with square 
bases, decanters, bowls, round and pear-shaped. Quaint 
salts and cream jugs standing some 3} inches in height are 
among the more notable. Another pleasing section shews 
some old English cut glass wine and other glasses of the 18th 
century, with their delicate yet simple beauty of outline, the 
fine chasing and engraving typically appropriate. It is 

interesting to compare the various Continental productions 

of thesame period. These are of almost unsightly proportion, 

suggestive of top-heaviness when full. The decoration is 

much over-loaded, and the workmanship inferior. Jane 

Straight, the decorative artist, is a most enthusiastic collector 

and connoisseur of glass. In a future issue I hope to give 
details of some of her more personal work, 

The depletion of households consequent on the shortage 
of domestic labour is accountable for the present increasing 
demand for flats and bachelor quarters, where the housewife 
and War-worker can more easily undertake the daily routine 
of cleaning and ordinary household duties. ` The first thought 
naturally is to minimise all labour as far as is expedient with 
comfort and cleanliness. I would strongly recommend to 
those who have not already tested its advantages the Every- 
body’s Vacuum Cleaner, which obviates the process known 
as “ turning out,” for the cleaner is not intended for use on 
carpets alone; but removes dust from furniture, curtains 
and other textiles as well as carpets and rugs. Its con- 
struction is most simple, and only one person is needed to 
Manipulate it, which means that a very great amount of 
time is saved each day. This is of considerable advantage in 
these strenuous times, apart from the fact that it aids the 
conservation of energy, since dull monotony and repetition 
is avoided. A demonstration in one’s own home can be 
arranged for by applying at the head offices, 46, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. Vit. 
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(Mz. Raymond RADCLYFFE, the City Editor of Tur New 
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to any queries accompanied by a coupon. If telegrams 
are desired, a prepaid form must be sent, and, in the case 
of letters, a stamped addressed envelope. Communications 
should be addressed io RAYMOND RADCLYFFE, City 
Editor, TuE New Wirness, 15 CoPpTHALLAVENUE, E.C.] 


Tue POSITION IN THE City, 


I wonder whether the stockbroker will ever desire to go 
back to the old position of fortnightly accounts. At the 
present moment he is doing a steady, if small, business in 

Specialities. He is engaged in searching for bargains, which 

he offers to his customers. If the bargains sound reasonable, 

he has no difficulty in effecting a sale ; indeed, the broker is 
almost in the position of the old-fashioned outside dealer 
who dealt for cash and did not run time bargains. These 
outside dealers always found their profits eaten up by expenses, 
and I am afraid that the brokers will also find their expenses 
increasing. At the same time they run no risks, Everything 
isforcash. If the Committee would allow brokers to advertise, 
and if there were no distinction between brokers and jobbers, 
the Stock Exchange would really be able to do a thoroughly 
sound financial business, and the public would soon 
differentiate between those brokers who supplied doubtful 
shares and those who took pains to examine into the securities 
they offered for sale. As I have before pointed out, there is 
still a certain amount of gambling, but it is too small to be 
worth talking about. 
In the gilt-edged market there is very little doing, but there 
are a certain number of people who dislike the trouble of 
investing money in Treasury Bills and who prefer the old- 
fashioned gilt-edged stock. These investors buy a few 
Corporation stocks or Colonial issues under the impression 
that when peace comes money will be cheap. I think they 
are mistaken. Others pick up Railway securities because 
they think that the Government will buy them out, or because 
they are attracted by a yield of over 6 per cent., whereas a 
few years ago they were glad enough to get 4 per cent. on the 
Same security. So conservative is human nature that it 
takes years for some people to understand that the War has 
smashed markets to pieces. I can understand a purchase of 
Underground Electric incomes, because they are paid free of 
income-tax, but I cannot understand why people should give 
107 for London and North-Westerns. They would reply 
that they are £17 cheaper than they were when War broke 
out. In my opinion they are still too dear. There are still 
some buyers about for Canadian Pacifics, but until the 
Canadian Government has settled its policy in regard to 
railways of the Dominion I cannot advise anyone to buy 
either Canadian Pacifics, Grand Trunks or Canadian 
Northern. 

In the Foreign market there is an occasional buyer of 
Argentines, and every now and then someone writes to me 
and suggests that they should put their money into Brazil. 
Iam afraid that all the South American States will be a long 
time before they recover from the slump, and to recover 
with ease they need more capital, which they certainly cannot 
get from Europe. 

The real centre of activity, if I may use such a word in 
these dull days, is the industrial market. It has just dawned 
upon the speculator that the meat trade is booming, and 
the preposterous profits made by the British and Argentine, 
upon which I commented when the report appeared, has had 
the effect of pushing the shares up, and they were dealt in 
as high as 23s. 3d. Personally, I think that Smithfields, 
at 25s. 9d., are the better purchase. The circular issued by 
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the British Oil & Cake ought not to have had any effect on 
the price, but it had, and they have been pushed up to 33s. 6d, 
Some sanguine folks have also been buying Cements. Why, 
I cannot conceive, and there has also been quite a I 
business in Nigers, which seem to me fully valued at their 
present price. 

The little boom in shipping shares had died down, but Fur- 
ness Withys are back at 54s., at which price they look a 
much more enticing purchase than when they were 60s. 
However, I think we shall see them lower. 

There has not been much business doing in the Armament 
group,and I confess that Iam surprised at this. For example, 
Armstrongs are now 2s. cheaper than they were when War 
began, and B.S.A. have only risen 2s. 6d. in the same period. 
Both shares are thoroughly sound, and I fully expect that 
both companies will pay a large bonus when peace is declared, 
Thorneycrofts, in spite of their rise, seem to me under-valued, 
and Vickers are in exactly the same position as Armstrongs. 
They look a fair speculation at 37s. 6d. 

In the Rubber market there is very little business, Never- 
theless, there are some cheap shares to be picked up, as 
those who follow my weekly analysis can readily see. It 
is quite probable that an attempt will be made to move 
up Kaffirs, and I notice that some people are beginning to 
recommend Village Deep, which certainly are under-valued 
at 30s. They have a fairly long life, and the prospects are 
reasonably good. Consolidated Mines Selection have been 
a tip for some days past, and the 10s. shares are now 20s, 
As I advised people to buy when they were half this price, 
I am rather inclined to say “take your profit.’ All the 
Modders seem good, but Government Mines and Gedulds 
are over-valued. The rise in Cam and Motor upon the report 
by Mr. Kingston seems unjustified, and I certainly think that 
the shares should be sold. There has been a very reasonable 
business in all the Russian group. Indced, you could not 
go wrong here, and I believe that we shall see a still further 
rise, But none of these companies can pay dividends as 
long as the exchange remains at its present figure, and the 
whole thing is nothing but a rig. 


Two YEARS or WAR. 

When War began almost everyone thought that we should 
have to endure a long period of financial prostration. Prac- 
tically all financiers prophesied great misery, huge losses and 
National bankruptcy for certainly some of the nations. 
engaged in the War. We were all completely mistaken. 
The War has brought unheard-of prosperity to the poorer 
classes, and the only people who have been hurt are those 
with fixed incomes or those few whose business it is to supply 
the very rich with luxuries. We may take it that ninety 
per cent. of the population is better off financially to-day than 
they were two years ago, The War has been a blessing, 
not a curse. There is no pauperism. The working-classes 
receive very high wages, they are fully employed, and their 
families, as families, have certainly doubled their incomes. 
Every factory in Britain's working night and day. Every 
banker is ready and willing to lend money. The same thing 
applies to the United States, and to all other neutral nations, 
They are making money faster than they have ever made it 
before. We do not know the position in Germany. Some 
say that there is no distress, and that the tales we read are 
manufactured by the Prussian Government in order to 
delude the neutrals. Others declare that the German 
Government has plenty of food but does not wish its people 
to eat and drink too much in case the harvest turned out 
badly, and the various tickets are prompted not by necessity 
but caution. The only thing we do know about Germany 
is that she can be doing no export trade with any countries 
except Switzerland, Holland, and Scandinavia. Assuredly 
she isnot in any way distressed, and asfarasthat goes can go 
on fighting for many years to come. Austria being a land of 
muddle is perhaps much worse off than her ally, and Turkey 
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being even worse governed than Austria, must be in a dis- 
nerea pisition Bot none of them are in real distress. 
They are merely uncomfortable. Their fighting capacities 
are not seriously endangered, and if they thought that they 
could, by hanging on another five years, win the War, they 
would of a surety hang on. Austria and Turkey are bank- 
rupt, and therefore they cannot be worse off if they fight on 
till 1920. Germany may not be quite bankrupt, and her 
financiers do undoubtedly want to end the War to-day if 
they can get any reasonable terms. A War that lasted till 
1920 would mean complete ruin to all German industries 
which rely upon their export trade. But we have learnt 
that finance and trade cut very little ice when nations are 
at War. We now see that the wealth of the world was much 
greater than we imagined, and clearly we can go on printing 
paper money for many years before we approach the stage 
which France reached in the Napoleonic Wars. We have 
not even touched the fringe of discomfort in finance. For 
we have not yet begun to economise. 


All this is very curious. It looks very much as though 
Nature allowed races to accumulate vast hoards of wealth 
and then brought on War for the express purpose of dissipating 
that wealth. If such be the theory of War, then we must 
look forward to a very long struggle, because neither our 
wealth nor that of our enemies has been seriously damaged 
up to the present. The neutral nations think Germany is 
approaching the danger point, and thus they quote tne mark 
at 25 to 30 per cent. discount. But they are willing to buy 
English paper at 5 per cent. discount, a figure practically of 
no real financial importance. Indeed, I am not sure that 
the importance of these discounts on paper credits have not 
been greatly exaggerated. Probably the discounts are due 
more to the dislocation of the export trade than to the decay 
in credit. The nations at War are mobilising their fixed 
wealth by means of paper money and credits, and up to the 
present they have done this with the greatest ease. If we 
value the total wealth of Great Britain at twenty thousand 
millions we can easily see that we still have a margin of 
sixteen thousand millions, or enough to go on with for three 
or four years longer before we feel any pinch at all. Germany 
is not as rich as we are, but she is not spending as much, 
and though her export trade does not allow her to add to her 
wealth she also cannot be approaching exhaustion. France 
is very ricn, how rich no one knows, because the poorer 
classes save in stockings, and also invest in bearer securities. 
But presumably she is as rich as Germany. She is doing a 
small export trade, and if she could reconquer the provinces 
now held by Germany she would be able to go on fighting 
for many years to come. Indeed, I see no signs of financial 
exhaustion in France. 


Russia is probably the richest country in the world, and 
she can go on producing enough food to supply her population 
regardless of the length of the War. As long as Great Britain 
and Japan will continue to supply her with arms and ammuni- 
tion she will fight, for her man-power is inexhaustible. As 
we must finance her, and as Japan sees a magnificent profit 
in doing the same thing, we need not worry about Russian 
finances, She will print paper money sufficient for her needs, 
and if she can induce Turkey to make peace, her position will 
be absolutely sound and her credit re-established as far as 
the exchanges are concerned. Russia has everything to fight 
for. She will gain more by the War than any other nation. 
She cannot make peace until she has reconquered the lost 
provinces and opened the Dardanelles: 


Thus the outlook for a long War is serious. None of the 
nations now at War would appear to be so exhausted 
financially that they have feathied: a point at which they must 
negotiate. I am not considering the position from a military 
standpoint. I do not understand the art of War. It may 
be that all the nations are gradually coming to the end of 
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their man power, except Russia, which, admittedly, must 
have many millions of men still unarmed and perhaps 
untrained. But does the gradual exhaustion of man-power 
mean peace. 


We have all been wrong about this War—with the exception 
of Lord Kitchener, who said the War would last three years— 
all the other military experts were hopelessly wrong. The 
financiers prophesied ruin and we have found prosperity- 
The plain truth is we are none of us sufficiently outside the 
business to be able to look upon it with calm judgment, and 
our notions are twisted by personal feelings. is no 
more reason why the War should necessarily end next year 
than there was why it should have ended Christmas, 1914, as 
so many declared it would. Therefore, let us prepare for the 
very worst. If it doesn’t happen we are no worse off. If it 
does come we shall not be injured as badly as if we had not 
prepared. ` 


I have said all this before, but I find no one heeds, and 
many people write to me and say: “I wish I had taken 
your advice and sold.” I do not see how anyone can be 
injured by selling gilt-edged stocks to-day. If the War 
lasts a long time then the value of money must rise and the 
Government must pay 7 and 8, aye, even 9 per cent. for 
loans. This is inevitable. Why, therefore, go on holding 
gilt-edged stocks which only yield 4 to 5 per cent.? They must 
drop. It is infinitely better to get out now than to hang on. 

But there are many people who think that the War will 
end very suddenly, and that when peace comes we shall see 
a. big rise in gilt-edged stocks. I am unable to understand 
the argument. Even if we get peace this year: surely an 
almost impossible event, then we must face a four thousand 
millions debt and an annual budget of five hundred millions, 
which means 5s. to 7s, 6d. in the pound income-tax. No 
capitalist will keep his money in gilt-edged stocks if 25 to 
35 per cent. of his income is to be deducted. He will sell, 
and thus the market will droop and droop, for no one will buy 
after the first excitement has passed away. But those who 
have lent to the Government upon Treasury Bills will get 
back the whole of their capital intact and without any income- 
tax deduction. Then they can re-lend until they see how the 
position is going. No one can lose by this, and the chance of 
gain in the event of a long war is immense. Clearly there will 
be no financial débâcle either here or on the Continent—only 
a gradual dry rot. The man who has his cash in a Treasu: 
Bill is absolutely secure. The man who has put it into Home 
Rails, Colonials or Municipal securities will see his capital 
diminish and his interest grow less. 


ARTHUR GUINNESS, Son & Co. 


The great Dublin Brewery is affected neither by War nor 
Revolution. The first year of the War, profits rose £231,173 
to £1,511,678. The second year of the War, and this includes 
the revolution in Ireland, profits are £1,581,552. T his, 
however, does not include excess profits tax, and for 1915 
and 1916 £296,000 is reserved. Nevertheless, £200,000 is 
placed to reserve, and the dividend is raised from 14 per cent. 
to 16 per cent., with £104,442 carried forward, These are 
really very wonderful figures, and show as plainly as possible 
that if you persistently keep up the quality of the article 
you supply, sooner or later you will have the whole 
trade at your command. Everything is sacrificed to quality 
in the great James Street Brewery. Profits on brewing have 
risen from £4,179,020 to £5,470,249, but excise and licence 
duties have also increased. We are not told the barrelage, 
and this is a pity, as it would be interesting to have a complete 
history of probably the greatest brewery in the world. Stocks 
are a little up, and book debts show a small increase. Cash 
has jumped from £353,889 to £670,406; creditors are up 
£95,101, and the quick assets have improved nearly £600,000. 
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The company has earned almost 14 per cent. on the book 
value of its total assets, which now stand at £11,234,708, 
Tt is quite impossible to say what is going to happen to the 
brewing trade, Perhaps an attempt will be made to buy 
outatpresent prices, Perhaps the trade will bestrong enough 
to force the country to pay a reasonable figure for their good- 
will. No one can say. Therefore, those who continue to 
hold Brewery shares are taking a definite risk, and those 
who would purchase Guinness ordinary on the magnificent 
showing of the past year must also remember that they are 
indulging in a gamble. 


MITCHELLS & BUTLERS. 


This is one of the best-managed breweries in the country, 
and it is therefore with considerable regret that I notice 
the decision of the Board to capitalise the reserve by giving 
the ordinary shareholders one new share for every two shares 
now held. It may be that this is merely a manoeuvre in 
order to obtain a better purchase price in the event of the 
Government buying up the breweries. It is true that the 
reserve fund amounts to £900,000, and presumably holders 
of ordinary think that they might as well get a little of their 
own back, but they have not done badly, for the dividend 
record of this great brewery is magnificent. Profits for the 
past year are up £3,824 at £212,357, and the dividend remains 
at I5 per cent. £80,000 is placed to reserve, and £194,874 
is carried forward. The Board consider that the result of 
the trading is satisfactory, and when we remember the diffi- 
culties that beset the brewing trade, everyone will agree with 
the directors. Trade creditors have increased £160,852, 
whereas cash is down £4,815, and book debts are only up 
£2,835. The increase in assets is £236,958, and this is mainly 
due to rise in stocks of nearly £200,000 and an increase in 
the property account. The company has earned 74 per cent 
on the book value of its assets, an amount which certainly 
does not justify the watering of the capital. 


WHITBREAD & Co. 

This famous firm has been gradually improving its position 
some years past, and the balance-sheet made up to July 6 
shows £16,970 increase in profits over the previous year, the 
net figure being £164,829. In 1914 only 4 per cent. could 
be paid on the ordinary. This was raised to 2 per cent. last 
year, and the same distribution is now declared, but £79,379 
is carried forward as compared with £53,649 brought in, 
Iam glad to see thatloans and interest and customers’ accounts 
have been reduced by £142,888. Cash and investments are 
jumped together at £302,573, and are down £15,000 on the 
year. Beer in cask is down £14,600, but malt and hops are 
up £70,456. Deposits and interest have been reduced 
£52,332, but creditors, always a small item with this firm, are 
up £6,782 at £34,955. In 1915 the company earned under 
3% per cent. on its total assets. This year it has earned just 
under 4 per cent. On the whole the directors can be con- 

§ratulated upon an excellent showing in a very difficult year. 


BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


The flotation of this company was an admirable thing for 
the Associated, for it stopped the cruel competition which 
was killing the old concern. But the business was bought ` 
at too high a price, and as a result it has not been possible 
to depreciate properly. The prospectus gave profit 
at £284,708, and this figure has been exceeded each year 
till the present one. Now, however, the earnings have 
tumbled to £256,796, a fall of £28,318 on the year, and the 
dividend on ordinary is reduced from 5 per cent. to 4 
cent. Depreciation gets £42,000, but the properties have 
increased £388,858 since 1914, in spite of £192,359 having 
been written off for depreciation. Stock in trade has increased 
£63,000. Creditors have been reduced £10,320: cash is 
down £25,383, and debtors ate also down no less than £45,823, 
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The balance-sheet does not look very pretty : after liabilities 
have been paid, quick assets only total £366,591, a totally 
insignificant amount compared with the balance-sheet of 
£4,391,846. The earnings are under 5 per cent., and- if 
depreciation had been properly attended to would have been 
considerably less than this. Perhaps the first debentures 
may be'considered a reasonable speculative risk, but the danger 
lies'in the fact that the Associated own the ordinary and are, 
therefore, tempted to pay larger dividends than the position 
of the company justifies. 


MILLAR’S TIMBER AND TRADING Co. 


It is an extraordinary thing that this timber company 
should have been unable to make money out of the War. 
Timber has been at an extravagant price. It has been in 
urgent demand, and almost everyone engaged in the business 
has made money—except Millar's. The excuse given in 
the report is that it was impossible to obtain sufficient vessels 
to carry the timber from the Australian mills. The Purfleet 
Wharf has been successful, but the output from Macedonia 
has been restricted. Consequently, profits have fallen 
£101,802 to £75,171. The dividend on the preference shares 
is maintained, but the depreciation reserve is cut down 
£43,000 to £25,000, and the excuse given is that there has been 
a great reduction in cutting out the timber areas. This is 
no doubt a sound reason. Nevertheless, Millar’s properties 
stand in the books at £1,695,000, whereas depreciation is 
only £553,000. Depreciation is a vital point in any timber 
property, and no one knows this better than the practical 
Board which runs this company. Once again the dividend 
on the ordinary is passed, and the carry forward is reduced 
£22,600 to £50,810. The balance-shect shows creditors 
reduced to £73,000, and stocks down to £434,252. Debtors 
have been reduced £64,000, but cash is practically at the same 
figure, being only down £4,614. Considering that Millar's 
assets are just under £3,000,000, the profit only works out 
at 2} per cent, on the book value. Let us hope that this 
well-known enterprise will find a means of making money 
during the current year. The shares look a very poor holding. 


Ryxanps & Sons, 


This great soft-goods house has had a splendid half-year. 
The profits has risen £114,408 to £196,357, and the board, 
after paying the usual 10 per cent., distribute a bonus of 4s. 
per share. They also place £80,000 to a war contingencies 
fund and £20,000 to a staff consideration fund, carrying 
forward £132,257. This is excellent. The reserve funds 
remain at £750,000. How long Rylands has been in existence 
I do not know, but Mr. Carnelley has been in the service of 
the company for 76 years, and he has now resigned the chair- 
manship, although remaining an honorary director. Rylands 
do not give us very much information, but the quick assets 
have increased £357,472, whilst liabilities have increased 
£220,743. The position is very strong, for the total share and 
debenture capital is only £1,800,000, whereas assets total 
£4,356,993 and have earned 9 per cent. I need hardly say 
that all the securities are gilt-edged of their class. 


RUBANA RUBBER. 


This plantation belongs to the Straits groups, and last 
year’s report was very disappointing. However, the figures 
for the year ended April 30, 1916, are much better. The 
company has 3,004 acres planted, of which about half is 
non-productive. The crop was 571,405Ib., costs were down 
to Is. 0.67d., but the sale price was not very good, being 
only 2s. 5.13d. Profits rose £9,834 to £36,871, and the 
dividend goes back to 124 per cent., £5,505 being carried 
forward, and £2,500 placed to reserve. The shares do not 
look particularly cheap, but when the whole estate is in full 
production, and yielding 300Ib. per acre, a profit of £45,000 
should be made, or equal to a dividend of 17} percent. There 
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are, th „ many more attractive rubber shares on the The average yield per acre on the area tapped was > 
maakt At the eae time, it should not be forgotten that which is admirable, always su Eee tg sg earl 
the Straits group manage their properties extremely well, not over-tap. Profits rose from £19, A 9 AS nen 
and those who got in low down will be very reluctant to sell are just under 1s., and the sale price topes pa: e board 
to-day. deal very cautiously, for they place £16, o reserve, pay 
TALI AYER RUBBER. 25 per cent. dividend, carrying forward £941. Clearly the 
This is another of the Straits group. The acreage is 3,817 market is looking forward to the time vae b=, whole area 
acres, of which about 2,000 acres are not producing. The will be producing and the dividend raised to 30 per cent. 
crop amounted to 640,778Ib. Costs were rather high at This seems a reasonable estimate. Nevertheless there are 
Is, 1.35d., but the gross price was rather better than Rubana, cheaper shares in the market. 
being 2s. 6,59d. The net profit rose £19,450 to £46,294. 
124 per cent, dividend is paid as against 10 per cent. in the y A SUMATRA PROPRIETARY. P = 
previous year, and £14,000 is carried forward. Tali Ayer This child of Sumatra Consolidated has only 74 acres a 
looks a better purchase than Rubana at the present price of tappable age, although the whole estate is 1,654 acres. The 
31s. When the whole estate is in full production a crop of crop was 93,416Ib., and £740 profit was made after paying 
1,250,0001b. may easily be harvested and a dividend of 20 debenture interest and allowing £500 for depreciation. The 
per cent. paid. Therefore, I see no reason why the shares company is short of money, for it has not more than £2,400 
should be sold, for the management is good. with which to develop the young rubber. No doubt the 
parent company will see that the Proprietary is put in funds, 
JUGRA LAND AND RUBBER. ta 


7 h do not look particularly attractive. 
This big Glasgow company has 5,000 acres in rubber and but ie sents 


2,546 acres in coconuts, whilst 453 acres have been felled 
ready for planting. The total area of the estate is 23,990 
acres. The output of dry rubber for the past year was 
803,131Ib. All-in costs are ls., and the sale price was 
2s. 9.76d. The profit rose £47,484 to £74,080, and the divi- 
dend is doubled at 20 per cent., whilst £29,835 is carried 
forward. It will thus be seen that another 10 per cent. 
could easily have been paid, but the Board are nervous about 
the excess profits duty. When the whole area is in full 
production, perhaps 1,750,000Ib. of rubber will be harvested, 
and this at 1s. a pound, would give sufficient profit to pay 
334 per cent. dividend. Therefore, the shares at their 
present price of 52s, are not expensive for those who are 
willing to wait. I have left out of my calculations the large This Borneo plantation has 900 acres, the bulk of which 
area planted in coconuts. This has not yet begun to show is in full production and gave the very Satisfactory yield of 
prontas the crop oE miit for the past year was only 275,156. 240,596Ib. Costs were reduced to Is. 1d., and the rubber 
However, this will gradually increase, and a very large amount caid atthe exalt price of 2s. 10łd. Consequently, profits- 
of copra should eventually be made. How much profit have risen £9.585°to £18,037. The dividend is, however, 
will be earned here, no one can say, and investors had better AnA att 15 per peat £3,000 being placed to reserve. 
leave this out of their consideration altogether. My whilst £7,587 is carried forerattnns 26 085 amore sian carne 
experience of coconuts is that the profit per acre is very small. brought Ha his’ shows Aanias Pinca’ ands ther AR 
It is true that expenses are not heavy, but the price of copra given is the uncertainty in regard to excess profits duty. 
fluctuates considerably, and it is possible in a few years’ time When the company is in full swing and has fully developed 
the demand may fall away. Those estates that are devoted its acreage, it should be able to pay double the present 
exclusively to copra seem to make a very poor showing. dive "Therefore, CO ona AA sail’ thar shara. 


SELANGOR UNITED. 

This company owns 1,230 acres and is planting up another 
113 acres. It harvested 143,8591b., which works out at 
22616. to the acre. Costs were high at 1s. 2.17d., but this is- 
not serious for a young property. The sale price was good at 
2s. 10.22d., and the profit rose from £5,441 to {12,254_ 
Nothing is placed to reserve, and after the dividend of 124 per 
cent. has been paid there is £3,329 to go forward. It seems. 
a pity that so large a dividend is paid, as the company is- 
none too rich and has a fairly large acreage to bring into- 
cultivation. The shares seem to me fully valued. 


BRITISH BORNEO Para. 


VALLAMBROSA, J 
This famous plantation had a very bad time, mainly because _ British New GUINEA DEVELOPMENT Co, Sf 

the estate was too closely planted and had been badly tapped. This absurdly over-capitalised company values its assets 
It has now got into thorough working order again, The at over £600,000, Nevertheless, it can only show a profit 
present acreage is 3,319, of which 2,836 acres are in bearing, Of- £1,695. It has 5,303 acres planted with coconuts, and 
The crop for the year ended March 31 was 599,815Ib. All-in it hopes in 1918 to harvest 89,600Ib. of rubber. It has over 
costs are slightly higher, due entirely to the War. They work 1,000 acres planted in Sisal, and also grows tobacco. It has 
out at 11.10d. The sale price was very good at 2s, 10.23d., spent during the year £29,483 upon ats plantations, and the 
and the profit rose from £24,873 to £49,612. This enabled revenue from these is only £5,872. Perhaps, one of these 
the board to raise the dividend from 374 per cent. to 100 per days the enterprise may develop sufficiently to enable the 
cent.; £5,000 is placed to reserve, and £7,309 is carried company to reorganise upon a sound basis. But it is extremely 
forward. The shares at their present price give an excellent difficult to see any satisfactory future to the concern. 
yield, but it should be remembered that though the estimate j 
for the current year is 645,5001b., the sale price will be much Baku RUSSIAN PETROLEUM. b 
lower, and the dividend is likely to be reduced. Also it is _ The report for the year shows a gross production of 
possible that something will have to be paid for excess profits 5,193,170 poods, and the production from leased == 
duty, nothing apparently having been set aside for this 1,100,000 poods. „There is a considerable saving in t e oit 
purpose. I cannot advise anyone to sell their shares, as when used for fuel. This is due to the use of electric power, which. 
the whole area is in full production at least 1,000,000Ib. should has resulted in an economy of not Jess than 100,000 roubles.. 
be harvested and a profit of £50,000 made. This should be The whole company appears to have been run upon a very 
enough to pay 100 per cent. dividend ; therefore the shares much more economical basis, and profits have risen from 
do not look expensive. £57,251 to £72,949, an increase of £45,698 ; £40,000 is placed 
to depreciation, £10,000 is provided for taxes, and £13,895 

= _ SUMATRA CONSOLIDATED. set aside as a reserve against exchange fluctuations. The oil 

This plantation belongs to the Arbuthnot group, and has sold at 42.60 kopecks; 81 wells were baled during the year, 

2,150 acres planted, the crop from which was 437,598Ib, and 3,977 feet of new boring was done, or very little less than 
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än the previous year. An arrangement has been come to 
-~ with the debenture-holders whereby the sinking fund pay- 
ments are postponed until January, 1918. In this way the 
heavy loss on exchange is avoided. Cash and other liquid 
assets have been increased by £51,695, and current liabilities 
have only increased £8,833. Since the accounts were made 
up the balance owing to the Government has been paid off. 
If the War lasts another year, no doubt Baku Russian will 
have built up a reasonably strong position ; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the shares have any intrinsic value, in view 
of the large debenture debt and the certainty that when the 
‘War ends there will be a heavy slump in Oil. 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPE. 

This company proposes to hold a meeting on the 15th, 
but naturally it will be impossible to submit any accounts. 
The Board believe that the properties are being worked 
by the enemy, and therefore it is expected that the wells and 
refineries are in good working order. The majority of the 
preference shares are held by German and Austrian groups, 
and in the past each preference share has carried two votes, 
so that the actual control of the company was in the hands of 
theenemy. This is to be altered, and all shares will in future 
be placed on the same footing and the control will, therefore, 
Pass into English hands. It is useless to discuss the prospects 
of the company. Presumably, within a few weeks the 
Russians will have seized Lemberg and the oil districts of 
Galicia. Then we may be able to get some reasonable informa- 
tion. The Board has been completely changed. Mr. Scott 


Lings is the chairman, and the new directorate strikes one 
as being thoroughly businesslike, but clever as they may be, 
the directors cannot control the course of the War, and upon 
that depends the future of the company. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


B. A. W., Liverpoor.—I do not think we shall get any serious 
drop in shares in the rubber market, even if rubber went to 23. per 1b., 
which is not probable. Almost all the sound shares yield round 10 per 
cent., and no one cares to sell a share which gives so good a 
Also yon must not forget that almost all the companies are y 
honestly managed, their London expenses are low, the directors’ 
fees are usually moderate, and 75 per cent. of the companies were 
moderately capitalised upon flotation, Therefore, your view that we 
shall get a reaction does not appeal to me. You must remember 
that the price of shares of all the leading companies before the War 
was v low indeed, and, though most have had a good rise, the 
bulk have not risen beyond the 10 per cent. level, 

“ SANITARY,” CornwaLL.—You should invest the small amount 
you now have saved in War vings certificates. Your capital is 
absolutely secure, it can be withdrawn at any moment, and if it 
ins with the Government for five years you get well over 5 per 
nterest, For people who have only a small amount of money 
there is no better method of saving. You are quite wrong in thinking 
you would make money by buying some Cory ion stock. I think 
such stocks mnst gradually deteriorate in value. When War ended 
you might find you had lost 10 per cent. of your capital, and in any 
case you would not have got any higher return on your money; not 
as much, because in your case the War Savings certificate is free of 
income tax, whe the Corporation stock would have the dividend 
x at the rate of 5s. in the £. 

It is true that I recommended Great Central 

red before the War, I then thought that this railway 
would gradually improve, and that sooner or later all the preference 
stocks would their dividend in full, when both preferred and 
deferred would automatically rise in value. Indeed, there s 
at one momen chance that the preferred would get a dividend in 
about 1920. They were, before the War, excellent lock-ups. But 
the ole position has changed. The Government has control of the 
railways, and will probably never let go again. Railway nationalisation 
has been pat on some years by this War, but the terms of purchase 
which have been suggested are absurd. ‘Chey are really based, not 
upon the old act which we all supposed would regulate the price the 
nation would pay, but upon the present market value of the stocks — 
a market value which is entirely dependent upon the price of money, 
If the War lasts two years longer—and it may easily do so—-then we 
should money at 7 per cent., and perhaps , and gilt-edged 
Home R: would fall another 10 per cent. This would affect the 
Great Central junior securities, which would also fall. Again, those 
who are pushing railway nationalisation are not disposed to take 
into account any “future prospects” which made G: Central 
Railway junior stocks atiractive before the War. The Road has 
Spent large sums in order to secure certain coal traffic, which should 
prove very profitable. It has done wonders at Immingham, and has 
hardly got any benefit at all from the new docks, The proposed 
terms of purchase would not take the expenditure of the past few 
years into account, and both preferred and deferred would be purchased 
at rubbish prices. There is a chance that some faint sense of justice 
might prevail. But I do not believe in the inherent sense of justice 
of any House of Commons; and therefore, cheap as Great Central 
Railway preferred and deferred are, I would not advise you to buy. 
Those who may read this answer and already hold the stocks can, of 
course, hang on, as they would gain nothing by selling at the present 
rubbish price, and they might force the Government to pay them 
an advance on the current quotation. They would have a good case, 
anyhow, 

ANXIOUS, LetcusTeR,—I cannot see much future for your Mexican 
Railway ordinary, The country is still extremely disturbed. The 
road is in the hands of the Mexican Government, such as it is; and 
though the railway may make a claim for compensation, I doubt if 
it will ever receive a single penny. You seem to think that the 
Americans will take over Mexico. I don’t agree. I do not think 
that there is the remotest chance of such a thing happening. I believe 
that the present disturbed condition will continue, but in an ameliorated 
form. Sooner or later a more settled form of Government will be 
established, and then the Mexican Railway will haye to raise money 
to repair its line and replace the destroyed rolling stock. You should 
have sold long ago, when I warned you. If you see any rise—and a 
rise may, of course, occur when some better news comes over—then 
cut your loss and put your money into something that will give you 
a dividend. I do not think Mexican Railway ordinary will get any 
dividend for at least seven or eight years, perhaps longer. 

A. BULL, Surron CoLDFIELD.—You should certainly take your 
profit on Royal Mail. As far as I can see, the company needs more 
money, and I suspect that the rise has been engineered to enable the 
Board to replenish the coffers. The line is well managed but over- 
capitalised, and when the War ends we shall get a big slump in shipping 
shares. 

M. D., MANCHESTER.—You should certainly sell your Anglo-Dutch 
at the present high price. The report was not at all good. The 
company was grossly over-capitalised upon flotation, and the Board 
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did not agree with the Dutch management, and have put in their 
own man, I do not think that the change has done the company 
any good. The estates are some of the best in Java. The Dutch 
company in whom the lands are vested made £74,580 in 1915. It 
paid its English proprietor £48,819 in interest and £10,938 in dividends, 
and placed £14,823 to reserve. The English company paid 5%, or 
will have paid this on January 1, 1917! The rubber we can leave 
out of the reckoning, as we don’t know how it will work out; costs 
are 1s, 104d. The tea estates are good and made £27,245, and cinchona 
yielded £11,978. There are some big forests which are paying just 
now, and yielded £14,292. Rice, a big product, made £29,573, But 
the Dutch Government will expropriate the rice lands, and in all two- 
thirds of the Jands will pass away. What compensation Anglo-Dutch 
will get I don’t know. But probably not 50 per cent. of what they 
paid. 

J.W.M.—Cam & Motor have been marked up on a report by Mr. 
C. B. Kingston which the market considered good. I have a very 
poor opinion of the property and I think the shares nothing but 4 
gamble, There have been some rich patches found in the 7th level 
which are not included in the latest estimate of ore reserves, which to 
end of June were: Motor, 577,281 tons, value 36s. 6d. ; Good Shepherd, 
120,531 tons, value 44s. 3d. ; Patrol, 10,105 tons, value 37s. 6d. These 
are not as good as in June, 1915, when Motor reserves were 740,000 
tons, value 41s, 5d. The grade is lower all round, according to Mr. 
Kingston, and the margin between profit and loss is not large. As 
your shares cost you a good deal more than present market price, you 
can hang on in the hope that the rich ore at 7th level may help you ; 
but 1 don’t envy you your position. 

SPECULATOR.—the groups which run Burma and Russo-Asiatic 
are fond of large figures and still larger estimated profits. But before 
they issue such figures they usually mark up the shares, so that the 
whole prospective value is taken up in the advance of the quotation. 
I cannot gainsay the wealth of Ridder and Bawdwin mines, All I 
can point out is that this wealth is at present on paper, Therefore the 
whole thing must be more or less of a gamble, Were I a holder of 
Russo-Asiatics or Burma, I should- not hesitate to sell at present 
inflated values; but this docs not mean that the groups may not mark 
prices oven higher than they stand to-day. 


GM BRADFORD.—I have always been warning people against 
Japane curities, because I considered the financial position danger- 
ous, the War has completely changed the situation. If it lasts 


another two or thr ars Japan will have almost got rid of her 
European debt. She supplying Russia with all the arms and 
munitions of war she needs, and she is getting paid somehow ; probably 
we are helping Russia to finance the orders. Next to the United 
States, Japan is making more money out of the War than any other 
nation, and though the prosperity is confined to the rich manufacturers, 
it must in the end permeate through all classes. The Japanese are 
very clever, They can see the immense advantage of supplying 
Russia and thus putting her under an obligation, and they are also 
helping to pay off their European debt at the same time. By an 
irony of fate Russian Four-and-a-Halfs are quoted 80 and Jap Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent, 95.- Yet who could compare the wealth of the 
two empires ? General trade is better all over Japan, and she is now 
getting her goods into India very freely, The exports to British India 
rose over 60 per cent. in the first three months of present year. Her 
exports to Australia rose over 75 per cent., and those to the Straits 
Settlements over 40 per cent. She is now shipping not only matches, 
cottons, shirtings, drugs, etc., but also rubber tyres, glass, and dozens 
of other classes of goods which she formerly never exported at all. 
Her total exports to Europe and Russia for the current year may easily 
run into twenty millions. v. 
PERPLEXED, BristoL.—You say that you do not understand 
why I should look so favourably upon Marconis when I have always 
been so severe a critic of the company. I do not think you quite 
understand my attitude. I have always criticised the company 
because I did not like the way the company floated off one subsidiary 


„after another, fostered huge gambles in the shares and presented its 


accounts in a manner which no one could understand. Also I could 
not see how any of its allied concerns except the International Mer- 
cantile Marine were making a profit out of the transmission of messages. 
To-day, however, the Marconi Company, thanks, no doubt, to the 
monopoly it has got through the strange contract it originally made 
with the Government which put the whole wireless business into its 
hands, controls almost all the wireless telegraphy in the world, and 
no one can hope to compete with it. It has done a large amount of 
work during the War for which it will have to be paid, and I fully 
expect some settlement will be arrived at both with the War Office 
and the Admiralty, Also, no doubt, the Post Office will pay something. 
Therefore as the last balance-sheet did not take credit for any of these 
payments, the shareholders may reasonably look forward to a good 
cash bonus when the accounts are settled. When the War ends the 
Marconi Company will have established itself all over the world and 
should be able to earn large profits. I do not think that our Govern- 
ment should have allowed any private company to have created such 
a monopoly ; but having allowed it, the creation has compelled me to 
eat a Ba Scent a to the value of the shares, which even at their 
Ot ver si i 
Still be worth holding. y expensive. They may easily go to {4 and 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
TRANSVAAL AND RHODESIAN ESTATES, LTD. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Transvaal and Rhodesian Estates. 
Limited, was held on August 8 at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., 
Mr. G. R. Bonnard (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
dealt first at some length with the figures of the bof He called 
attention to the sum of £4,294, the balance of profit for the year, an d 
also explained that at July 31 last, the item of shares and Debentures 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange showed an appreciation of 
£5,596 over the figure at which they stood in the company’s books, as 
compared with a depreciation of £3,347, at December 31 last. The item. 
for directots’ fees stood at £3,000 in the profits and loss account, but 
the directors, in intelligent anticipation of the passing of the proposal 
to be submitted at the meeting for a reduction of the fees to £1,500 
a year, had from January 1, 1916, drawn fees only on the reduced 
he said : When addressing you at our last annual gencral 
meeting, after my return from a long visit to South Africa, 1 dealt 
very fully with the value and possibilities of your assets in that country 
and the views I had formed of them after a close investigation. The 
opinions I then expressed have not since changed, and no useful 
purpose will be served by my detaining you to-day to go in detail over 
the same ground. I must, however, again call your attention to our 
freehold real estate in Rhod mainly in Salisbury, its capital, 
embracing over one-fifth of the area of that city. I told you that it 
could not produce anything approaching a substantial income for some 
while to come, as the consequences of this disastrous was had very 
largely depleted the white population of Rhodesia. The war, unfortu- 
nately, is still with us, and since our last meeting further depletion 
has taken place. 

Representatives of companies owning land in Rhodesia recenthy 
attended a conference with the directors of the Chartered Company, 
with a view to establishing a co-operative eme of land settlement 
there. I attended that conference, when certain suggestions were 
put forward, and I venture to hope some of these will take more 
definite form at a further meeting which will be held towards the end 
of September, after the different land-owning companies have obtained 
the views of their representatives in Rhodesia. If a broad and compre- 
hensive program in this connection be constructed and carried out, it 
will undoubtedly have a most favourable effect upon our real estate 
interests both in Salisbury and Bulawayo, as well as upon the large 
and very valuable acreage of land which we hold just outside the former 
city. 
aa regards our ranches in Rhodesia, there is nothing very 
special to mention, matters proceeding in a normal manner. The 
development of the cattle breeding industry in a new clountry is 
necessarily slow, but we look forward to be able to utilise our cattle 
in Rhodesia in a profitable manner before long. We have established 
a useful nucleus herd of over 20,000 head, and our manager there is 
instructed for the present to devote himself principally to maintaining 
and improving this herd until the time arrives when it may be oppor- 
tune to start a factory to utilise the surplus cattle, which we shall hope 
to do as soon as suitable railway facilities are available. 

I will now deal with your mining properties in Rhodesia, 
consist of the Fred and Fernando mines, comprising 89 and 13 
respectively, with three other blocks aggregating 40 claims and 
an option to purchase a block of 30 ms known as the 
Celtic, immediately adjoining the Fred. They are all situated in 
the Filabusi district of Southern Rhodesia, and are in close proximity 
to each other, the Fred being our principal mining property. As I 
informed you last year, this district was visited with most disastrous 
floods, and the Fred mine was flooded to the surface, causing the caving 
in of a number of important mine workings. ‘This gave us a very 
anxious time, and proved extremely costly, We found that the damage 
done was greater than we had anticipated, and it as during the clearing 
of the mine of water and putting the caved-in workings in order that 
the little Fernando mine proved of considerable assistance. I am sure 
you will be glad to hear that we have overcome all these difficulties, and 
to-day our ore reserves are slightly higher than they have ever been, 
in spite of the fact that for the first six months of this year we have 
extracted and crushed 11,150 tons of ore for a yield of 7,465 ozs. of gold. 

It would appear that we are on the verge of a further remarkable 
discovery in the Far Eastern Rand, where already develpoments have 
disclosed gold reefs of high value, which can undoubtedly be worked 
at very considerable profit. ‘The extent of the area, however, through 
which these reefs exist has not yet been determined ; suffice it to say 
that Mr. Koetze, the mining engineer to the South African Government, 
and other mining engincers of great experience, are of opinion that the 
Far East Rand will prove a goldfield of immense possibilities and yield 
gold to the value of approximately £450,000,000. Tf this be so it must 
greatly increase the potential value of real estate in Johannesburg, 
especially your sites, which are principally situated in the most 
valuable parts of that city’s area. Lastly, to deal with your company’s 
English real estate, there is nothing I can add to the information 
conveyed to you at our last meeting except to say that the outstanding 
mortgage on the Canons Park Estate has been reduced to £9,500, and 


‘ 


iself as to this asset becomihy very valuable will be fully justifi 

Mr. J. W. Carr seconded the motion, phich ene carried Sra eth 

The articles of association were altered, reducing the fees payable 
to the directors from £3,000 to £1,500 ; the retiring directors, Mr. C.J 
Bonnard and Mr. J. W. Carr, were re-elected, and the auditors Messrs, 
A. Goddard and Comany, were re-appointed, f +4 

The proceedings then terminated, 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of Raphael Tuc 

Ltd., was held at Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, on peered 

August 3, Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart. (chairman of the company) presiding. 

Phe Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 

With the close of to-day two years will have elapsed sinc: = 
break of the terrible conflagration which has A a A 
fairest lands, has already claimed millions of lives, is still raging in 
kahr aint ae only ae beginning of the end can be 
sight on the opening o; i yea i 
EA eek op g of the third year upon which the 
It is in this year that the house of “ Tuck” completes the first 
eats n history, a ee upon the ete Marea 
mission ami i 
Europe, Ach cad Aaa e clash of arms resounding throughout 
ere is no need for me to dwell upon the success which has happil 
attended our efforts throughout the whole of our first hattene 
ever to maintain a high ideal of art in all its phases. Nor is it my 
intention to enlarge upon the difficulties of stecring a business such 
as this in the hazardous times through which we are passing. I will 
but touch ne three weighty factors, the natural outcome of this 
devastating War, with which your directors have to contend : Firstly, 

a contracted market ; secondly, scarcity of labour and material, 

hampering and limiting output; and, thirdly, increased cost of 

Practically every commodity, including such labour as is still available. 

The prohibitions and restrictions imposed, with good cause, no 

doubt, by both the Admiralty and the War Office, upon pictorial 

publications dealing with naval, military, aerial, and other subjects, 
these prohibitions affected more particularly our postcard and greeting- 

Saa poeretents, and, to a lesser extent, our book and picture 

e prohibition of the Government to the transmission by post of 
any and every kind of picture postcard to either allied ue eet 
countries, and the wider prohibition by our staunch Allies, France 
and Italy, of the import into these countries of all articles of luxury 
in which many of our own productions are included. 

The overseas demand, more particularly from our Colonies and 
India, where our publications have always been held in high esteem, 
has naturally suffered, though not to the extent we at one time feared, 
while our trade in the home markets—and this is, perhaps, the most 
eee este of es been well held, the decrease here 

, Of course, a decrease) am i ivi 
okey ) amounting to only a relatively small 

The natural reduction in general turnover and the enhanced cost 
of production throughout, taken in conjunction. with the carefully 
considered policy of your directors to interfere as little as possible 
with our regular prices to the trade and public, has raised the over- 
head expenses on turnover to a figure dangerously near the total of 
the still fairly large gross profit earned during the year, and reduces 
sae profit on our year's trading to the modest figure of 

The item of copyright, goodwill, etc., is taken at the original figure 
of £240,732 4s, ild. When you realise that the strong ouiet tas 
of your business have remained firm, that your resources are still 
Such as to enable us to weather two—nay, three—more disappointing 
War years, you will recognise that, on the conclusion of peace, 
the trade of the world will have again become normal, the possibilities 
of this business, and consequently the value of its goodwill, must, 
of necessity, stand higher even than ever before. 

Your directors, after carefully reviewing the sitnation of the 
company with your accountants, arrived at the conclusion—the only 
correct one, I think, ander the circumstances—to let the War years 
carry their own direct losses; and, as a result, they ask your sanction 
to write off the sum of £15,000 fromm our holdings in and advances 
pe the Peer company. 

_ High as always been the position occupied b; mr compan) 
it has never stood as high in the estimate ar the ia Bs iat pe 
above all, of the great public both at home and overseas, as it does 
to-day. That is an asset the value of which in time to come cannot 
be over-estimated. 

The first three months of the new financial year as from May 1 
shows neatly a 20 per cent. advance in actual orders taken for the 
coming S¢a5on compared with the same period last year; and, in 
anticipation of our coming victory, of the triumph of Right over 
Might, when the gracious Arts of Peace will once again supersede the 
terrible tasks of war, I venture to predict that this, the first year of 
the second half-century of the house of “ Tuck,” will prove the 


harbinger of a new era of prosperity of its world-wide businessa 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, x 


THE NEW WITNESS 


3 s 1916 PE 
I have every reason to believe that the views of myf{colleagues and 
m 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY CO., LTD. 
Highly Satisfactory Result of Year’s Trading. 


The 29th annual general meeting of Threlfall’s Brewery Co. 
was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., on piinati Arant Bi 
Mr. Charles Threlfall (chairman of the company) presiding, j 

The Secretary (Mr. C. W. Sheppard) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

: The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I presume I may consider that 

you have all received a copy of the report and balance-sheet for the 
year, and that I may take the same as read, I have now the pleasure 
of asking you to adopt the directors’ report and statement of accounts 
ax the year ended June 30, 1916, which I am sure you will consider 
highly satisfactory, The gross trading profit for the year amounts 
to £218,896 17s. 7d. We have written off for depreciation the sum of 
459,1 18 9s, 7d. Woe are placing £10,000 to reserve, and a further sum 
ve oon to Sahay pii contingencies, and added £1,000 to Employers’ 

surance under the Workmen's Compensation Ac E i 

forward the sum of £51,253 16s. 9d. ; ei MING Gest: 
THE OUTPUT or BEER (Restriction) Brrr. 

The Output of Beer (Restriction) Bill has now become la "n, which 
places temporary restrictions on the output of beer, and it will require 
great care and watchfulness to carry out these new regulations. 

An amount of £4,955 11s. 5d, has been paid from the commence- 
ment of the war to June 30 last to dependents of the 217 men who are 
serving their country. Out of this number I much regret to say- 
that four have been killed and 16 wounded, four of the latter having 
been incapacitated from following their military career and have been 
discharged from the Army. ‘Three of these men have been taken back 
into the company’ service and given light work, and the remaining one 
will be treated in like manner when his health enables him again to 
take up work. I am sure the shareholders will quite approve of what 
we have done. 

DIVIDEND OF 9 PER CENT. FOR THE YEAR. i 

I now beg to move the adoption of the report and accounts, and 
that dividends be paid at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum on the 
preference shares and at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the 
ordinary shares for the half-year ended June 30, which, with the 
interim dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, makes 9 per 
cent. for the year. 

Mr, P. J. Feeny seconded the resolution, which was carried unani 
mously. 

Mr. Feeny next proposed the re-election of the retiring directors 
(Mr. Charles ‘Threlfall and Captain C. M. ‘Threlfall), and in doing so 
said that the services rendered to the company by Mr. Charles Threlfall 
were highly appreciated by the Board, and likewise, he felt sure, by 
the shareholders generally. (Hear, hear.) They hoped that he would 
continue to oceupy the position of Chairman of the company for many 
years to come. In Captain Threlfall they also had an able and con- 
scientious director. 

Mr. George Barker (the managing director) seconded the motion, 
and it was unanimously agreed to, 

The Chairman and Captain Threlfall briefly acknowledged their 
re-election. 

On the motion of Mr. H. C. Sharpe, seconded by Mr. Dent, the 
auditors (Messrs. Broads, Pat n & Co.) were reappointed, 

Mr. Buszard, K.C., in moving a cordial vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and directors, and to the staff and employees of the company, 
said that having regard to the terrible conditions through which the 
country had been passing, and to the legislation deemed necessary 
for the restriction of the output of the commodity which they supplied, 
he thought the results achieved during the past year were really mar- 
vellons. He was sure that the shareholders had heard with pleasure 
the Chairman's statement as to the way in which their employees had 
come forward, at the risk of their health and even of life, to defend the 
honour of our country. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Douglas seconded the proposition, which was unanimously 
carried, $ 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 
August 10, 1916. 
Those who desire to consult our City Editor upon their investments 
may do so free of charge if they enclose a stamped envelope for reply 
and fill up and forward to him the following coupon :— 


To RAYMOND RADCLYFFE, 
City Editor, Tue New Wirnzss, 
15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Please give me full particulars of, and your opinion on, 


Name occrescenseeseees a soosevessoncestsnsssauvbnvessssen 


Address 


When making inquiries it is advisable to state pri id for’st 
if held. If exchange is suggested, state type of nip pestered: 


aye ee TEA 


